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COUNTIES ART-UNION having postponed their 
BALLOT until THURSDAY, Fepruary 13th, the 
Close of the Exhibition will in consequence be deferred 
until after that date. F. H. HensHaw, Sec. 


ANCHESTER ASSOCIATION for the 
Promotion of the FINE ARTS.—This Associa- 
tion is now open to the offer of an unpublished En- 
ving of merit; and, as the Exhibition of the Royal 
Manchester Institution will open on the 2nd of June, 
the Council would beg the favour of an early communi- 
cation from those who may have a suitable work, the 
completion of which can be guaranteed prior to that 
time. Letters and Specimens to be addressed to Mr. 
AsppgN, Assistant-Secretary, 36, Mosley-street, Man- 
chester.—January 24, 1845. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. 


By Authority of Parliament. 

Subscribers for the current year,ending March 3lst, 
will receive an impression of a Line Engraving by Mr. G. 
T. Doo, after the picture by W. Mulready, R.A., ‘ The 
Convalescent;’ and in addition to this a series of Designs 
in Outline by Mr. W. Rimer, illustrative of Thomson’s 
“ Castle of Indolence,” to which the Society’s Premium 
of Sixty Pounds was awarded last year. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Committee have 
awarded the Premium of Sixty Pounds for the best set of 
Designs sent in on the Ist instant, to Mr. G. E. Hicks, of 
—— Hants, the Author of a series illustrating 
“ The Revelation of St. John.” 

Honorary Premiums of Twenty Pounds each have also 
been adjudged to Mr, W. C. Thomas, 39, London-street, 
Fitzroy-square, for a series of Illustrations of a Poem on 
“ The Watchfulness of Providence ;” to Mr. G. Scharf, 
jun., 14, Francis-street, Bedford-square, for a series of 
Illustrations of “‘ The Ten Commandments ;” and to Mr. 
G. E. Sintzenick, 3, Princes-street, Fitzroy-square, for a 
series of Illustrations of ‘* The Life of Offa.” 

Competitors are requested to send for their Drawings. 

CEORGE GODWIN, 
Lewis Pocock, Hon. Secs. 

4, Trafalgar-square, Jan. 23, 1845. 














ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 

RTISTS are respectfully informed, that 
: the EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTINGS 
in OIL and WATER COLOURS, SCULPTURE, &c., 
will be opened not later than MONDAY, the 2nd of 
JUNE next. 

The Council of this Institution, looking at the satis- 
factory result of the past season, and confident in the 
expectation that the ensuing one is likely to be still 
more prosperous, invite the support of those Artists who 
feel an interest in the Manchester Exhibition, 

Mr. Green, of Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
will, until the 19th of May, collect, pack, and forward 
to Manchester all Works of Art above alluded to, the 
expenses of which, being the production of and contri- 
buted by artists to whom a circular has been addressed, 
will be defrayed by the Royal Institution. 

, The Council beg to announce the nature of the Prizes 

lor 1845 :— 

For the best Oil Painting of a subject 
forming a scene selected from His- 

Pay Romance, the Drama, or 


The Heywood 
Gold Medal. 


For each, the best Landscape Drawing, 
Flower Piece, Ornamental Design, 
and Architectural Design in Water 
Colour, respectively Peat 5" 

Ggo. WAREING ORMEROD 

_Jan. 1, 1845, Hon. Secretary . 


PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL, 

ei ~ DSCAPE and .ANIMAL PAINTING, 

work and practically explained by the Author of two 

= s r soa, —_— Four Lessons of one hour 
’ . C., No, 24 Bloomsbury- 

street (late Charlotte , ury . 

thr ee or tun artis metas ee Vacancy 


a 


A Silver Hey- 
wood Medal. 














PREsIDENT—J. 8S. Harford, Esq., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—P, W. 8. Miles, Esq., M.P. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


TRUSTEES. 13 
The President ARTISTS. ss 
The Vice-President Mr. West bn 
H. Bush, Esq. Mr. Walter “33 
R. Bright, Esq. Mr. Jackson s . 
F. Ricketts, Esq. Mr. Branwhite ? 
J. Harding, Esq. Mr, Tucker 3 2 
J. H. Battersby, Esq. 5 
J. W. Miles, Esq. J¢ 








TREASURER—G. H. Ames, Esq. 
HONORARY SECRETARY—Jere Hill, Esq. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
BaNKERS—Messrs. Miles, Harford, and Co. 


The objects of the Society are the advancement of the 
Arts of — Oil, Fresco, and Water Colours ; of 
Drawing in Chalk, of the Study of Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture, and of the other branches of the Fine Arts. 

The Academy will be free to all artists residing within 
ten miles of Bristol for the previous twelve months, on 
their subscribing to its rules, and on certain conditions ; 
and its arrangements will comprehend a School of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture; Pecuniary and Honorary Rewards to 
Artists and Students; Exhibitions of Pictures, &e.; and 
an Art-Union. 

Every subscriber of £1 1s. annually, or donors of not 
less than £25 towards the funds of the Academy, will be 
entitled to become members upon enrolling their names 
in the books and subscribing to its rules. 

Any ms desirous of beco members are re- 
quested to put their names down at either of the follow- 
ing places, where the rules and regulations of the Aca- 
demy may be also seen and ured ; and it is earnestly 
hoped that, by vigorous general co-operation on the 
part of the public, the Academy may be at once rendered 
an honour and ornament to Bristol and its neighbour- 
hood, and be enabled effectually to promote the interests 
of Art, and to foster industry and genius :— 


Messrs. Miles, Harford, and Co. 
The Bristol Institution Park-street 





Mr. Davey’s - 1, Broad-street 

Mr. Norton’s - Corn-street 

Mr, Strong’s - College-green 

Mr. Giles’s - York-crescent, Clifton 
Mr, Lane’s - Regent-place, Clifton. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY ANNOUNCED. 


Donations, Annual. 
Mrs. Sharples - - £2000 0 
J. 8. Harford, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 100 0 £5 0 
P. W. 8. Miles, Esq., M.P. - 100 0 5 5 
Sir John Smyth, Bart. - 2 0 
F. Ricketts, Esq. - - 100 0 
H. Bush, Esq. - - 25 0 2 
R. Bright, Esq. - - 2 0 22 
J. Harding, . - - 2 0 
J. W. Miles, Esq. - - 2 0 5.5 
J. A. Gordon, , - 100 0 
P. J. Miles, Esq. - - 100 0 
John Ames, et - 50 0 
J. K. Haberfield, Esq - 2 0 
R. Osborne, Esq. - - 25 0 
G. Gibbs, Th - ~ 4 4 
Levi Ames, > - - 
G. H. Ames, Esq. - - 25 0 2 
T ny . y ° ° 2 0. 2.2 
A. G. H. Battersby, Esq. - 25 0 
Rev. A. Harford - - 2 0 
J. H. , Esq. = 3 0 10 
H. A. Palmer, a= - 2 0 22 
B. Shute, - PA - ; ; 

‘ orthy, M.D. - 

er - : 11 
Rev. T. , M.A. - 11 
J. A. -D. - 5 0 11 
Henry Esq. - - 2 0 
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No. 77. LONDON: FEBRUARY 1, 1845, Price le. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. RISTOL 
OCIETY OF ARTISTS, BIRNINGRSM. FOR THE seas ite tis nix 
anu: . . 
The ROYAL BIRMINGHAM and MIDLAND PATRONS 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL of DESIGN, in 
connexion with the Government School Somer- 
set-house, London.—The ANNUAL MEETING was 
held in the Theatre of the Royal Manchester Institution, 
on Monday Evening, 7 13th; 

MARK PHILIPS, Esq., M.P., the President, in the chair. 

The annual report, and treasurer’s accounts duly au- 
dited, having been read, the following resolutions were 
beige eee 2 passed :— 

Moved by Alexander Kay, Esq., Mayor of Manches- 
ter, seconded by Samuel A. Bardsley, M.D. -— 

That the Report and Treasurer’s account now read be 
received, entered on the minutes, printed, and sent to 
each donor and subscriber. 

Moved by Paul Moon James, Esq.; seconded by 
Ed Brooke, Esq. :— 

That the sincere thanks of this meeting are due, and 
are hereby tendered, to the Government Council, for the 
support they have afforded to this School, and for the 
various acts of liberality named by this Council in their 
pee a? and also to those gentlemen who have so libe- 

y given their services and donations to the School 
the past yes. 
oved by the Rev. H. L. Jones; seconded by the 
Rev, Canon Wray — 

That it is with much satisfaction this meeting has 
learned the progress and present state of the School. 
They would earnestly impress on their fellow-townsmen 
at large the necessity of rendering the Council such as- 
sistance and su as will tend to raise the School to 
that high standard of utility and influence, it is now 
evidently capable of exercising on the commercial pro- 
ducts of this district. 

Moved by re Beeson, Esq., M.P.; seconded 


duri 


by John E. , Esq. :— 
That the thanks of this meeting be given to Mark Phi- 
lips, Esq., M.P., for the interest he has taken in the 


School d the time he has filled the office of President. 
Moved by Samuel A. , M.D.; seconded by 
George Wareing Ormerod, + M.A., F.G.8. = 


That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and members 
of the Council, for their effective services during the past 


ear. 
, Moved by J, W. Fraser, Esq., Vice-President; se- 
conded by Thomas , — 
That the thanks of the Council, and of this meeting, 
be given to Mr. Wallis for his unwearied exertions as 
Master of the School. 
Moved by David Ainsworth, Esq.; seconded by Ed- 
ward Norris, ng 2 _ 
That Mark Philips, Esq., M.P., be re-elected President 
for the ensuing > 
Moved by Famund Lyon, M.D.; seconded by J. C. 
Grundy, * — 
That James W. Fraser, Esq., and Edmund Potter, Esq., 
be re-elected Vice-Presidents; that Joshua Satterfield, 
Esq., be re-elected Treasurer; and George Jackson, Esq., 





Hono Secretary. 
Moved by George Wareing Ormerod, Esq., M.A., 
F.G.S.; seconded by H. W. Capes, Esq. :— 
That the following gentlemen be elected members of 
the Council :— 
James Atherton J h Lockett 
homas Barge, Jun. Louis Novelli 
Edward Brooke Salis my 
William Burd, Jun. 
John Chippendall Charles Swain 
Saml. Fletcher (Parker-st.) a! ae F.R.S. 
John E, . P. Thomson 
James nen . | orhdaig teat 
J Heywood, F.B.S. Whi le 
pane Maxx Puitirs, Chairman. 


The Chairman having vacated the chair, it 
by Alexander Kay, Esq., Mayor of Manchester, when 
was 


Moved by Edmund P. Thomson, Esq.; seconded by 
Edward 





& 
we 



























































THE ART-UNIOM 


ART-UNION OF LONDON, 


No, & TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, 








BY AUTHORITY OF PARLIAMENT. 





PRESIDENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, P.R.S. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD PRUDHOE. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MONTEAGLB. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


' NSON, ESQ. F.G.8. | JOHN S. GASKOIN, ESQ. GEORGE MORANT, ESQ. 

Sonn AULOJO. ‘RS | GEORGE GODWIN, ESQ., F.R.S., F.S.A. GEORGE JOHN MORANT, ESQ. 
CHARLES Hit ag R.A | THOMAS GRIFFITH, ESQ., M.A. RICHARD MORRIS, ESQ. 
THOS. BE PRS EDWARD HAWKINS, ESQ., F.R.S., F.S.A, JOHN NOBLE, , F.S.A. 
JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. HENRY HAYWARD, ESQ. LEWIS POCOCK, . 
B. 8. CABBELL, ESQ., F.R.S., F3.A., Treasurer. | HENRY THOMAS HOPE, ESQ. 
WILLIAM COLLARD, ESQ. WILLIAM LEAF, ESQ. | 
ROBERT DICKSON, ESQ. M.D., F.L.S. WILLIAM C.. MACREADY, ESQ. 7 

AS. , ESQ. . P. , ESQ. ESQ. 
THOMAS L. DONALDSON, ESQ. 7. MOORE, ESQ., F.S.A. EDWARD WYNDHAM, ESQ. 
WILLIAM BWART, ESQ., ‘M.P. 





HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


GEORGE GODWIN, ESQ., F.R.S., F.S.A., 11, Pelham-crescent, Brompton. 
LEWIS POCOCK, ESQ, F.5.A., 29, Montague-street, uare, 


HONORARY SOLICITOR. 
W. L. DONALDSON, ESQ., 18, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, 


The Ant-Un1on was established in 1837, to aid in extending the love of the Arts of Design throughout the United Kingdom, and togive encouragement to Artists 
t by the patronage of individuals. 
i the accomplishment of this object, the Society has adopted the following 


PLAN. 


nt-Untow is composed of Annual Subscribers of one Guinea and upwards. 
— after paying necessary expenses, are devoted to the purchase of Pictures, Sco’ Medals, and ether works of Art. 
very Member, for each guinea subscribed, is entitled to one chance of obtaining at the annual distribution some work of Art. 
um ber of works of Art which are to constitute the prizes drawn for at the annual distribution, and the respective value of such prizes, are determined by the 
to the state of the funds at the closing of the subscription-books of the year. 
holder of a prize is entitled to select ron HIMSELF a work of Art from any of the following public Exhibitions in London, of the current viz. : the as 
Institution, the Society of British Artists, either of the two Societies of Painters in Water Colours, or the Works of Art exhibited in Westminster 


REGULATIONS AS TO SELECTION, 


. The amount of a prize is in no case applicable to the purchase of more than ong work oF Art, and shall not be allowed to include 5 i- — to the artist for 
highly finishing » Fon such work, or in fact anything more than the stated price of such work of Art, as actually exhibited. reference to 
be pam Se ~s _—— in — of any on far meen in ee the a referred to, ——— SS . 
such exhibition with the person appointed to communicate same to pu uirers. Sculptare, w completed, 
nace : Cote tee ty eee See eee ene a mt ‘ ate by the 
n amount of the prize be selected, then such amount wi’ n part ent thereo' balance being added 
f, on the other hand, the full amount of the = be not expended, the sum so ie carried te the funds of the Society. 
other work of Art, wd ce of oe not been — —. — —~- first opening of the several Exhibitions as —* Rocdadetiy 
reservation, w may make ce requi shall be considered as ing such work as no price 
ently render it ineligible for estection. < ae eens — 
be delivered to the Committee for exhibition, under such regulations as they may deem fit; so that they may be submitted to the 
Subscribers. After the exhibition they become the property of the several iders. 
whatever shall be made, or attempted to be made, between a prizeholder and an artist, or by any party on their behalf, in the selection of a work 
may obtain, or attempt to obtain, the return of a portion of the amount of a prize, or other valuable consideration, 
shall sell, or attempt to sell, the right of selection. 
the selection be made by a prizeholder within the time limited by the Committee of Management, the prize shall be forfeited, and the amount thereof shall 


y attempt has been made, or any collusion has taken place, for the purpose of the laws or any part of them, the 
aad merge in the funds of the Society, and the prizeholder shall have Bis subscription returned to . 

annually afforded to each Subscriber of becoming the possessor of a valuable work of Art by the result of the allotment, a certain 

Committee to procure an Engraving, and of this each Member will receive one impression for every guinea The 

soon as the e ving is completed. Subscribers of more than one guinea may have, for each additional guinea subscribed, one copy of 

pa mye ap ¢ Fornarina,’ and ‘The Castle of Ischia,’ or a set of the Designs in outline. Subscribers of five guineas may receive, if 





NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
bject for engraving, and to induce the production of a superior work of the Committee offer the sum of 
Cartoons, six feet by four feet six inches, are to be sent in (as will be hereafter notified) by the let day of J 
4 "77 of their abilities as painters, if required so todo. The successful candidate must 
by the Ist of January, 1847, and to superintend the engraving. 
wish it to be understood that their object in giving so long a period for the preparation of the Cartoon, is for the purpose of affording Artists sufficient 
out the various details of their compositions, and to p in the Cartoon a y-finished and well-wrought study for the picture. 
reserve to themselves the right of withholding the premium if a work of sufficient snadth Ie vot subekeede 


Subscribers are earnestly invited to enter their names early, as the interest obtained by the investment of the aggregate amount forms s 
considerable item in the reserved fund of the Society, while the difference to the individual is compenstioaly nothing. 


Picture bp We Monae: oe ending Sist March, 1845, will receive, for each guinea paid, an impression of a Line Engraving by Mr. G. T. Doo, from the 


‘THE CONVALE y 
And, in addition to thie, a series of Designs in Outline, made expressly for the Society by ir. W. Keuxs, Mastretive of Thomson's © Casto of Inéstunen 
Mr. P. Liewrroor has commenced an Ragraving from the Picture by Mr. Henry O’NgiL, 
‘JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER.’ 


onl a mae of Mr. Goopats's Ragraving, ‘THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA,’ after CLanxson StansrELp, R.A., due to the Subscribers of the past year, maybe 





Subscriptions wilt be received at the Society's Rooms, 4, Tetieemere Charing-cross; by 


Ghemingbaeed cei vare; r. Robert Si 


orders sent in payment of must, in all cases, be made payable to “tus Ane Unox or DON,” at the General Past-ofice, St, Martin’» 


oa 























THE ART-UNION. 









































MULLER’S WORK OF XANTHUS. 


MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND CO., 
PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO THE QUEEN, 


Beg to announce that they have entered into arrangements with Mr. WILLIAM MULLER, the distinguished Painter, who has recently returned from Xanthus, 
for the publication of-a series of 


TWENTY-SIX OF THE MOST INTERESTING VIEWS 


(selected from a very extensive collection of Sketches made on the spot), 
taken during his tour and voyage, comprising 


MALTA, LYCIA, TLOSS, XANTHUS, &. &c.; 


Exhibiting the most striking and picturesque scenery, in which were discovered ‘the remarkable ruins, some of the treasures of which have been recently brought to this 
country by Mr. Fellowes, and deposited in the British Museum. 


The series will be executed in Lithography, in the manner of “The Holy Land,” after David Roberts. 


Price, in Ble ce lel tl el eel es ce tl, 
Coloured, as exact facsimiles of the originaldrawings + - = = £10 Ws, 





With this highly-interesting series of actual views of memorable places will be combined historical recollections of Malta in association with the Knights Templars ; romantic 
incidents connected with ancient Lycia; and the attractions derived from peculiar and picturesque costume—the mixed dress of the half Greek and half yd mw ye — 
t glories 





scenery = which magnificent remains of early Art are mingled with the miserable dwellings of the wild people who have succeeded the great creators of the anc 
e country. 
VENING ACADEMY for DRAWING and PICTURE GALLERY, 37, COLLEGE- FOX begs to offer a new GREY for 
Py te 6, Bloomsbury-street (late Charlotte- ee te MITCHELL begs to @ Portraits, &c., 8 ——e tone = — pre- 
street), Eloomsbury . | anneunce that ear the h having an | sents t advan to the artistic fession—as 
Mr. CARY has commenced an Evening Class, in a EXHIBITION of, CHOICE PICTURES in OTL and _ A pw ar can be rt my at his sakes 


un 
dition to his Morning School; the hours for Attendance | WAZER COLOURS, ARTISTS of the METRO- | factory, 50, Old Compton-street, Soho, 








are from Six till Eight. POLIS, at his spacious bition Room, now building 
peel ¢ + Terms to be a at the | as above. Such Artists as are disposed to contribute Prepared Canvasses aero aged other house, oe } 
School.—Pupils received in H as Boarders. Works i im i s. d. 8. d. 
Gchocl—S'upus seotsved in te EO ies or — requested to communicate with him imme- 91 by 17, strained --- 1 6~stretched «-~ 110 
ECORATIVE ART SOCIETY,‘ '-= -. nde . 7 —— | 
No, 11, Davies-street, Berkeley-square. RAWIN A -stree mg eee . gr? 
| Ou WEDNESDAY, 12th Feb., a Paper (frst part) will D 2a ty pay Ye, Rey eek cee ae eee F 
hog e ysio. 0 imber Trees, - uesdays Thursday: from half- 
sidered with reference to Manufacturing P es ;” = tine 8, and Saturdays, eight to Bladder Colours, 3s. 6d.; Tubes, 4s, 6d. 
and on WEDNESDAY, the 26th, a Paper (in con- 


Class for LADIES, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 


tinuation) “On the Interior Decorations of the Ro: ‘ 
Exchange.” Fe eerie ot ene shor" | days, six to half-past sev OTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 


en. 
23, Upper Manor-street, Chelsea: | days, wien eee HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 














The papers publithed ey "Ferms 52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
and “ On Elizabethan Fursiture,” may be had of Sim sie a ett Nobility and Public are Fespectfully Informed that our 
kin and Marshall ; or of F. W. Calder, 199, Oxford- NEWLY-INVENTED Works of Art in the PATE TRELIEVO LEATHERS, 
street. Price 6d. each. | the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can henceforward be 

THENIAN CRAYONS, in every variety Of") obtained from the Firm of F. LEAKE and CO., 52, 

10 THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, AND CLERGY OF Colour—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be | Regent-street, where an immense number of Designs are 

ENGLAND .—STAINED GLASS. found far superior to any hitherto produced, as they are | constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the most 

ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ABTS. ad rich in colour, will work with great freedom, blend easily | beantiful descriptions for seen ¢ om Cornices, 

T= SUBSCRIBERS, whose Specimens of’ my are firm, jaepape im point, and:not so. Brows, Panels, » Fo oe 

Painted Glass and Designs for the Windows of the | to break as the Swiss or other Crayons. teras, Busts, M » Book pg ee Albuin Covers, 

New Houses of Parliament have received the special 3 With 2 Stumps and | Screens, &c. &c., in every style of Decoration, and for 

approbation of the Royal Commission (they being the | A set of 12 in Mahogany Box, 3s. 6d. nies“ Holder. | ev: ible use to which soeee re — om 

first named in the Report of the Committee), are prepared » 1 ” 5s. 6d. .... 7s. Od. , and at a considerable = Pm pe. e 

to furnish DESIGNS adapted to every Style of Ecclesi- » «24 ” 7s. 6d. .... 9s. Od. beg to notice, that this Firm only oe ue _ ve 

astic or Domestic Architecture, and to execute work to jot me lls. Od. .,.. 12s. 6d, monthly from us all new Patterns Designs in our 
any extent within the shortest possible period. To be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and »res ble | manufactures. COMETT! end 00. 

BALLANTINE and ALLAN, Stationers ; and at the Mantfacturers’, E. WOLFF and L. ” 
15, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. SON, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. May 25, 1842. 10, Rue Basse du Rampart, Paris. 





CHIMNEY GLASSES, GILT AND FANCY WOOD PICTURE FRAMES, WINDOW CORNICES, 
CHEVAL AND POLE SCREENS, CONSOLE TABLES, &c. &c. 


P. GARBANATI, 
PICTURE FRAME AND LOOKING GLASS MANUFACTURER, 


130, NEW BOND STREET, CORNER OF GROSVENOR STREET. 
MANUFACTORY, 19, ST. MARTIN’S COURT, LEICESTER SQUARE. 





Elegance of Design, combined with Economy, and the very best material and workmanship. 
Chimney and Pier Glasses, Picture Frames, Console Tables, Chairs, Stools, Cornices, Girandoles, &c. &c., are made to order in every variety of Superb and Elegant Designs, 


at remarkably low prices, P. G. being the actual mamifscturer. ‘ARTISTS, likewise AMATEUR Ladies and/Gentlemen, will find the above Establishment very desirable for 
framing their Pictures, Drawings, Engravings, &c., at a few hours’ notice, ir cheap and suitable frames. 

Ladies’ Berlin and other Needlework mounted.in ehairs, sereens, stools, Sc., of most beautiful patterns, with the utmost economy and despatch, 

PAINTINGS, of whatever value, LINED, CLEANED, and RESTORED, at very moderate prices, by thorough and well-tried proficients, 

OLD GLASSES Polished and Silvered, and Regilding in all its branches. 

ESTIMATES given for Work, in Town"or Country, free of charge, 


‘TERMS—CABH ON DELIVERY. 
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THE ART-UNION. 








ROYAL IRISH ART-UNION, 


ESTABLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF PARLIAMENT. 


PATRONESS, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PATRON, 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 


VICE-PATRONS, 


HIS GRACE THE LORD PRIMATE, 
RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD CHANCELLOR, 
RIGHT HONOURABLE THE COMMANDER OF THE FORCES. 


PRESIDENT, 


THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE. 


Subscriptions in London will be received, and proper vouchers given, by 
MESSRS. P. and D. COLNAGHI, 14, Pall-Mall East; 
MESSRS. C. ROBERSON, 51, LONG ACRE, 
OR BY 
J. EVANS, Esq., F.S.A., 17, Upper Stamford-street, Blackfriars ; 


AND 


J. BLACHFORD, Esgq., 36, Moorgate-street, 
HON. LOCAL SECRETARIES. 
Or the same may be forwarded direct by Post-office order to ' : 
STEWART BLACKER, Esq., Hon. Sec., 20, Gardiner’s-place, Dublin. 





STANDARD ENGRAVING FOR 1845. 





THE FIGHT INTERRUPTED. 


From the celebrated Picture, 
THE CHEF D’EUVRE OF W. MULREADY, RB.A., 
Now in progress of engraving in the finest line manner by C, Fox, the well known engraver of some of the finest works of Wilkie and Landseer. 


This fine work, one of the choicest gems of the distinguished collection of J. SHEEPSHANKS, Esq., of Rutland Gate, and previously the property of the Ear. of Wait 


wortH, has been placed through the kindness of that gentlemen in the hands of the above highly efficient engraver, for the purpose of producing A NaTIonaL WoRK illustra- 
trative of Ma. MULREADY’s powers, 


FOR THE ROYAL IRISH ART-UNION ; 


Mr. Mulready himself lending his valuable euperintendence and advice during the progress of the work with a cordiality and kindness highly creditable to him. 


This Engraving wili probably cost this enterprising and most flourishing Society upwards of £2000; at all events no expense will be spared to do it full justice, and the 
Public have every guarantee, from the high names mentioned above, that the work could not be well placed in better hands. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA, 


For which the Subscriber will also have a fair chance of obtaining some of the selected Prize Works of Art, which will be distributed in autumn. 
PROOFS Two Guineas, allowing Two Chances as above. 
PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER Three Guineas, with Three Chances. 


ELECTROTYPE.—In case it is found necessary to make use of the Electrotype process, so useful in preventing the necessity of constantly retouching a fine plate, only 


very few impressions will be taken off the original plate before the Electrotype is applied; for these Five Guineas each will be charged, and no more taken owen : 
made up. The parties will also get their equivalent share in the Distribution of Prizes. 
All lovers of the Fine Arts, and persons-desirous of promoting the Arts in Ireland especially, will lose no time in taking out their vouchers. 


G@ N.B. As the Members of the Art-Union of London will receive an impression of Mulready’s ‘ Convalescent,’ their particular attention is called to 
this fine work, so admirably adapted as a Companion. 
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THE CAUSES OF DECAY AND CHANGE 
IN PICTURES. 
By WeELtp TAYLOR. 


PrcruREs, like all terrestrial objects, have their 
diseases—if they may be so termed; and many of 
the ailments to which they are subjected are of a 
curious kind. It has been a complaint from 
remote time—the loss, by decay, of celebrated 
works of Art; and, although a few famous de- 
signs of antiquity still exist, they are indebted 
to some mechanical means rather than to any 
property inherent in themselves for preservation. 

The easel pictures of the Greeks, as well as all 
others painted by the ancients, have perished, and 
nothing remains of them except some supposed 
copies in mosaic, and, it is said, some encaustic 
transcripts in Herculaneum and Pompeii, attri- 
buted to later Greek artists. Works by masters of 
the middle ages are also rapidly disappearing, and 
the utmost care is now requisite for their safety. 
Many even of the works of Rubens have been lost 
by decay ; and, to come to the present time, it will 
be shown that pictures of our own day are in pro- 
cess of destruction by the identical agents which 
have destroyed works of earlier ages. As se- 
veral of them have their respective antidotes— 
though not properly defined—I shall proceed with 
these at once. The incurable cases will stand 
over till another opportunity. 

One of the first and commonest causes of com- 
plaint is the cracking of the paint or varnish of 
which a picture is composed ; and this fault is of 
80 glaring and self-evident a nature that it is 
wonderful any artist should ever suffer such 
& mischance, The knocking out a picture with 
wedged frames is the usual one; and so recklessly 
is this done by some, that not only is the paint 
certain to crack as soon as the elasticity of the 
oil is dissipated, but even the threads of the can- 
vas are torn and divided by the mechanical force. 
At all events, to knock out at all, after having 
painted a picture, must eventually crack some- 
thing : either the paint, cloth, or ground is cer- 
tain togive way. The precautions now in use are 
insufficient: they are in the hands of the pre- 
parers of canvas, and are simply to have a well- 
manufactured cloth ; and, secondly, so to strain 
it before laying the ground that it would be 
difficult to strain it farther by wedging, let 
| them strain the cloth, however, ever so power- 
fully, and some use immense force of several tons’ 
weight. A farther straining by wedges has the 
same effect, and might continue even till the 
cloth was drawn to atoms. It is decidedly good 
to do so; but the remedy should be by an elastic 
Web, surrounding the edge of the canvas, which 
should bear the whole strain, and at the same 
time tighten the picture itself. This plan should 
a be adopted when ancient pictures are 

ned, for with them it is highly improper to 
use any stretching power, as they are quite cer- 
‘ain to crack, and many valuable pictures have 
by these means been destroyed. 

Pec. causes of the loss of old pictures are 
- composition of their grounds ; the effects of 
‘Merent varnishes ; the oxidizing of the surface, 








when certain metallic colours are used; the ra- 
sep at whet 2 caen © mame, 02 Ween at 


another pa 
the present confine myself to the 

of the subject, or those in which the artist has 
share; and shall proceed to examine the effect 
producible by the insects which destroy them. 

This latter cause is highly important to every 
artist, for more pictures and other works of Art 
have been lost by the insidious ravages of a little 
insect than by any other means ; and many works 
by their decay have considerably endangered 
artists’ reputation, both ancient and modern, 
when the blame should justly have been attri- 
buted to another evil. 

The insect, then, which is much more destruc- 
tive than most artists can conceive, is of a class 
not hitherto named, nor is its natural history 
understood at all. They are, of course, micro- 
scopic ; and the insect figured here, which is the 
so-called worm, is not larger than a cheese mite, 
perhaps smaller: it certainly is not so easily 
distinguished, the colour being that of dirt, or no 
colour; nor would they be at all perceptible with- 
out the aid ofa lens. The one figured was taken 
from a picture in Regent-street, in the Hanover 
Chapel, an altarpiece by Northcote, and is repre- 
sented, of course, on a gigantic scale. I have 
seen many pictures thus injured; the injury to 
which would have been attributed to other 
causes; but, when once the effects of the in- 
sect are observed, there can be little mistake 
about the origin of the decay. It is naturally 
to be inferred that so minute an insect is slow 
in its operation. That is the case; but the 
effects are not the less certain. Almost every 
old picture is more or less eaten by them; 
and though from change of position, moving 
about, or other causes, the destruction may pause, 
the work being placed in a gallery, and rarely 
touched, the mischief very soon re-appears. 





The picture I have just mentioned, ‘ Christ’s 
Passion,’ by Northcote, is considerably damaged, 
and the effect may be observed by the spectator 
placing himself in a manner so as to view the 
surface obliquely. On obtaining that point, 
cloudy spots will be observed, of a rough appear- 
ance. This is the work of the insect ; and, if 
closely examined, small holes drilled or eaten 
by it will be perceptible. Another picture I 
have seen is a picture by Hilton, in a church at 
Newark—‘ The Raising of Lazarus ’—one of his 
finest works. This bore marks of being eaten 
some years since. If I can judge by certain cir- 
cumstances favourable to the production of this 
class of insects, of which there are several, the 
position and atmosphere of a church are emi- 
nently so: a certain degree of damp will pro- 
duce it, or a long continuance of the picture in 
one position, particularly if close to the wall, and 
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others of the same class, 
upon. are found in other articles besides 
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and very frequently takes place in modern works 
as <i cata in any work whose situa- 
tion favours its production, we should be careful 
how we lay the blame to the artist. I believe 
many works suffering from these causes have 
had the odium cast upon the artist. The failing 
of colour has been probably nothing but the 
mouldering away caused by the insect. The 
causes of decay from natural effects are, of course, 
more numerous than the artificial ; and, though 
the latter are bad, they would certainly never be 
so apparent as the mechanical. I shall treat of 
these separately, as they are of a distinct nature 
altogether. 

From the none it pe pom that churches are 
dangerous to the safety of paintings, and of this 
there are abundant proofs. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
says of the ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ by Rubens, 
at Antwerp :—“ This picture, of all the works of 
Rubens, is that which has the most reputation ; 
I had, consequently, conceived the highest idea 
of its excellence. Knowing the print, I had 
formed in my imagination what such a compo- 
sition would produce in the hands of such a 
painter. I confess I was disappointed. How- 
ever, this disappointment did not proceed from 
any deficiency in the picture itself: had it been 
in the original state in which Rubens left it, it 
must have appeared very different; but it is 
mortifying to see to what degree it bas suffered 
by cleaning and . That brilliant effect, 
which it undoubtedly once had, is lost ina mist 
of varnish which a to be chilled or mil- 
dewed. The Christ is in many places retouched, 
so as to be visible at a distance ; peat rnal gry 
on a close inspection, appear to be chipping off, 
and ready to peel from the canvas.” 

Although I never saw this picture, the de- 
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* We refer the reader to a letter in our 
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this of the subject, from a highly-in 
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pictures, and it must bea subject of regret, at 
all events to painters, that they are not more in 
demand. 

I have omitted to observe that the insect here 


described has been said to be engendered by ani- | 


mal matter used in the grounds, orin the pre- 
paration of canvas, This is not the case: they 
are bred somehow in certain substances, it ts 
true; but they are produced in v mat- 
ter as well as animal ; therefore the use of animal 
matter ir oil pictures cannot be considered bad. 
They will appear in any afticle that remains 
undisturbed and in gloomy or dusty situations ; 


and, as I before observed, there are several | ¢, 


kinds of the insect, but no great perceptible 


difference among them. It is, however, certain 
that pictures in churches are about the most 
likely articles for them to lay hold of ; for what | broad 


picture is there in any church of long standing 
sthat hes not a dirty, dull, worm-eaten-looking 


ce? 
The falling away of pieces of paint from the | 


jcture is produced by the decay of the ground 
below, which becomes too weak to hold the 
strong substance of the paint: this cause will 
from oil grounds coming in contaet with 

the cloth, which it burns. The canvas in this 
ease becomes brown and burnt, and the ground 
breaks up. 
eventually suffer, on which account, in the colour- 
men’s present oil grounds, they should previously 
have a coat of size and whitening as a precau- 
tion, which will prevent the ill effect of the oil ; 
it will also tend to preserve colours in their 


origina! beauty, for the darkening of pictures is | 


not so much the darkening of the paint as the 
appearance of the ground through the colours. 


or -- 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


FRANCE.—Panis.—The Directors of the Mu- 
eum have given notice that the Saloon of 1845 
open on the 15th of March, and close on the 
15th of May. All works intended for exhibition 
must be sent in before the 20th of February. We 
trust thers will be some contributions from Eng- 
It is too bad to find our British artists so 

in abroad. The French 


to Paris, 
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6 "iday," by Horace Vernet, which 
will be exhibited at Louvre, is of so large a 


* An article in the present number of our journal enters 
fully into this subject. 








size that it will occupy the whole side of the prin- 
cipal room. 
GERMANY.—Tasves.—A grand work is in 
contemplation, which will be one of the most 
magnificent architectural monuments of modern 
times: we mean the Roman structure of the so- 
called Constantine Palece, which, according to u:e 
unanimous opinion of the comoisseurs, is the re- 
mainder of an ancient colossal basilica. One side- 
front and a grand round structure of the tribunal 
of the whole, which, till now, has been made use 
of for various a barracks— 





nly few Protestant churches embellished with — 


present 

are still ae. 2 f no ancient basilica are there 
extant so important and considerable portions, so 
easily to be restored. From an authentic report it 
| appears that these remains, by an order of the Kin 

_ of Prussia, will be restored in their entirely 
condition, and are intended for a church of the 
united Protestant civil and military commune. 
This church will vie with the grandest and most 
beautiful of those which have once been possessed 
by the primitive Christians, to whom, as we know, 
basilicas, originally forming courts of jastice, were 
assigned as churches, and which have ever been 
the models to the architecture of basilieas for 
sacred purposes. The fabric will, after its comple- 





In this way modern pictures will | 


tion, form a single colossal nave, 180 feet long by 
88 broad, pot ot 100 feet high, with a semi- 
circular tribunal of 62 feet diameter, separated 
| from the nave by an arch of 59 feet span, with 
| walls nine feet in thickness, of which the still-re- 
maining ones are built of the best Roman bricks; 
and with a double row of windows, each 12 feet 
Likewise, by order of the King, the an- 
| cient church of Maximinius, at present forming a 
| barracks, will be restored, and is intended for the 
| temporary use of the Catholic military congrega- 
tion 


Beatin.—The inauguration of the new Opera- 
| house, on the 7th of December, has been an event of 
| great moment inthe annals of our city. Meyer- 
| beer’s inauguration opera—an excellent compo- 
| sition—was received in the splendidly decorated 
| house with much applause and interest by the 
| family and an immensely crowded audience. 
whole structure is d to have cost 600,000 
| dollars (£87,500). The architect was M. Lang- 
hans, counsellor of the Board of Architects, a 
son of the architect who built the celebrated 
Brandenburger Thor (Brandenburg Gate). The 
| Breslaw Theatre is one of his buildings, which 
| is little inferior to that of Dresden. e Berlin 
Opera-house, however, is superior to both, and 
| one of the most magnificent buildings of that de- 
| scription in the world. The lobbies are less 
splendid ; but halls of that kind are generally little 
| made use of in Germany, and deprive the indis- 
| pensable localities of a theatre of the necessary 
| extent. M. Fischer, the medal-engraver, is at 
| present occupied with the completion of a large 
medal for the commemoration of the treaty of 
Verdun, to be distributed to the authors of his- 
torical prize tracts. The composition of both 
sides is by M. Peter von Cornelius. 
Municu.—The head of the colossal ‘ Bavaria’ 
has been cut: it has fully sacceeded. M. C. 
| Voigt, the celebrated medal-engraver, has just 
completed one of the finest specimens of his art—a 
| medal for her Highness the Archduchess Maria 
| Louisa of Parma, in commemoration of the con- 


If | struction of the Apennine highroad from Parma 


| to Pontremoli, by Fornovo. composition of 
the medal is highly distinguished, and gives 
| strong evidence of the genius of Thorwaldsen’s 
able follower. M. Voigt, since a long series of 
| years, has completed a very number of 
| splendid medals for his own and countries. 
It is to be wished this excellent ‘artist might 
| devote his industry and talent to the execution of 
| various medals in commemoration of grand his- 
| torical events, chiefly of his » Bavaria, 
| which is not in want of t historical facts. A 
beautiful print, by M. Gonzenbach, representing 
| the portrait of the famous piano-player, Liszt, 
ae by tay has been pub i > is 
rait is the most in of all that have 
painted of the noc emies : 
C. Rottmann, guided 
res in ruined St. 
ion, has discovered an 





ascertain the entire reality of his 

averse to.a premature AB 

to give the particulars of the 

the Spire Cathedral, in Rhenish Bavaria 

by the King, and to be executed 

dolph, the —— bistorica 

we smgg to commencemen: 

frescoes, has been sent to Rome. 

weing one of the most magni 

devful structures of Roman 

wor'h the King’s attention; and 

better selected for the purpose of 

of that kind, no one 

convenient spaces for them. 

grand series of historical and symbolical repre. 

sentations, in a style which may be ranked 

the most gorgeous of the same designer. The 

artist himself is fully enabled to execute this enor. 
not only wont BD most 

churches, but also acted as Sisepoutent decanian 

in which avocation ‘he created works that may 

compete with the first-rate freseoes in existence, 

The representations of the said Spire Cathedral 

will form three different kinds : the first taken 

eyeibstieal the thled worlptenel, takes beat 

mbolical ; thi , from 
Old and New Testament. The first will fill 


St. Stephen, the first m and of 
in aatkienaaiian of the dedication po tery 


‘In addition to these ~ and 
yowsath' thom, wilh berthed “of the 

ae 

and other incidents of. 

ities 
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life of the artist; but he hopes that, 
junior artists, he will be sble to complete them 
the course of a few years. In the Art- 


Exhibition are, at present, seen 'the 


the just-mentioned M. 


a 
cuted for the Duke of Leuchtenberg. 
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ta lished in this 
oration of the edebeated Winkelmann, The 
localities of this Museum are on the ground floor 
of the University, containing @ 
models the late’ 
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establishment in accordance with them. 
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first day after their discovery, become 80 
lutely black that no trace of their forme 


walls, have, for this reason, been cover 
rain, still exhibit a bituminous gloss. 


and placed in the 


cient encaustic painting in all its glory. 
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most eminent. The most valuable is said to be by 
an Engli . “ 
which were committed by the 
tmrible evaflagration in May, 1842, are now fast 
; and the great improvements which 
are taking place in. consequence of that cal 
will, in a few years, obtain for Hamburgh a degree 
vf architectural, celebrity it would else have hardly 
ired to, a8 it now does, all at once. Many 
did hotels and. shops, fitted up in a style of 
, bespeak a degree of juxury hitherto un- 
thought of at Ham . The same ma also be 
said with regard to newly-erected private houses, @ 
considerable proportion of which are upon such a 


dof such character as to be suitable only 
eeely families, who can afford to maintain an 


ON SEEING A PORTRAIT OF LEO &, 
ved from the Pict in the 
om ae 


And such wert rHou?.... to whom was given 
earth 


What dreams of rainbow-tinted times— 
Volumes of rose-illumin’d rh 
preae-severeeaaee fanes, 
golden pictures, 
And sculptured goblets—to my gaze 
Those lineaments have power to raise ! 
Prince, Pontiff, Poet !* whose bright name—~ 
Mid all who reverence the control 


Of Taste’s pure influence—ever came 
Like murmured sunshine to the soul. 


droth’s beautiful mansion, erected b M. de 
, rommaa | who has given the designs for it io 
his ** Architectura Domestica’’ (published a year 
or two ago in this country), fortunately escaped de- 
struction, although so near the scene of devastation. i 
Avessuac.—A very ably- written article in the gnly swift the 
With which thy splendid sires and thou 
Spread orbéd Learning's lustrous shower 
From Alps to utmest Ural’s brow, 
Than that which night-black Chaos stirr 
And lit creation wi 
Nor yet the century dawns that shows 
Ali Man to the Mgpict 
Each book, bust, picture 
Bard, sculptor, limner, artisan 
High share in all must be ascri 
To Arts beneath thy race that 
Those Merchant-lords whose 
The beauty glass’d in Arno’s blue, 


Scarce less beni 


the ancient Roman method of painting, exhibited 
in the still-remaining specimens in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, demonstrates that the early means 0! 
preserving fresco painting was neither wax, bitu- 
men, nor oil, but a very thin coating of carbonate 
of lime; and that the colours, far from being pe- 
netrated with the above ingredients, are still in the 
same chemical proportion to water as if they had 
recently been laid on with water. The author 
says that the same method has been adopted in 
modern times to preserve fresco paintings against 
the influence of the climate. The best argument 
against the existence of wax, bitumen, or oil in the 
colours of the said ancient paintings 1s the very 
interesting and striking property of cinnabar on 
those ancient paintings. Vitruvius, in the 9th 
chapter of the 7th book on Architecture, says, 
“Cinnabar laid on lime loses its brilliancy, 
and grows completely black when exposed to the 
rays of the sun or moonlight; in order to pre- 
serve, therefore, this colour in the open air, in 
peristyles, or lecture-rooms, it is necessary to coat 
it with melted punic wax.’’ Now, at present, in 
Herculaneum, all those spots of ornaments and 
paintings where cinnabar was employed have 
grown almost, and frequently wholly, black ; nay, 
walls recently dug out, and so brilliant with the 
most beautiful red cinnabar, have, even upon the 


r tint 
could be detected. A very small mixture of wax or 
bitumen would have prevented this transformation. 
_ Concerning the defaced state of the still-remain- 
ing specimens of those aacient fresco- paintings in 
Pompeii, the author says that the above- mentioned 
carbonate of lime coating did not suffer so much 
by the destructive influence of the climate as by 
unskilful handling, The persons whose duty it is 
to show even the largest and most beautifully. 
executed specimens to strangers and visitors, have 
the highly-blameable practice of continually clean- 
ing the paintings with sponges soaked in water, by 
which, after a series of years, the almost inde- 
structible coating has been so completely rubbed off, 
that in a short time, it is feared, no colour at all 
will remain to be destroyed. The dirty coating, 
caused by so frequently touching the paintings, 
has assumed the appearance of the fatty gloss of 
human skin, which M. Cornelius was so much 
amazed at, The author farther remarks, that this 
destruction of the colouring of those ancient paint- 
ings has been well observed by the former directors, 
whose duty was the preservation of ancient speci- 
mensof Art; and several of the mosteminent frescoes, 
in the shape of tableaux, and still a on the 
with a 


, bower, we plan— 


Still as J gaze the portrait 
Around it shadowy clou 
b saloons their doors 
thin the Vatican I stand ; 
Lo! for that portrait, in a room 
Where May’s li 


The immortal life those looks shall 
How every eye in that proud place 


Love and Glory burn,— 
That face, the starry, unforgot ! 

Spreads there a path 
That Raffael 


Is feeding on the 
Where tende: 


where’er we turn, 
ures haunt us not? 


Iv. 

k—around thee placed— 

lorious friend I see, 

or favour graced :— 

the wild Banp or Curvataryt 
charm all time 


Watching the Wor 


-wood coating; and all these specimens, 
though the varnish is almost wholly destroyed by 


Several of the most interesting paintings of Hereu- 
laneum and Pompeii, ci one from the 
cpp nate we — 

cir preservation to a coating of wax, or even oF @ 
thick bituminous varnish, which mehas these 
assume & i a wax- 
Se ee 
reason that many visitors believe they see the am- 
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OBITUARY. 

ig Pa HENRY CORBOULD. 
enrny Corzoup, F.S.A., was the third son 
of Richard Corbould, landscape and miniature 
painter. He was born in London on the 13th 
of haga, WS. He. camee peaiee we. Ss 
ee Fn Laden enter tenths oe 
he he sliver mated tor 0 cindy from the 
at the Academy, he obtained the 
of Flaxman, Stothard, Benjamin West, 
Gains, of Ses He several times sat 
asa to West, in whose picture of ‘ Christ 
| el his head was painted for that of St. 
John; as also in that of ‘Christ Healing the 
Sick in the Temple,’ in the collection of the Na- 
tional Gallery. His name has been comparatively 
little before the pebllo, escapt sss de \gner fer 
books, his time having been almost occu- 
pied in drawing from ancient pactien in tbat 
session of various English noblemen. Those for 
John Duke of Bedford were engraved, but only 
circulated among a few of his Grace's private 
friends; as was also the case with those executed 
for the late Earl of Egremont. The vast collection 
of the British Museum, upon which he has been 
engaged fee ahous Shisiy- years, ote ie cent 
= He was also occasionally employed 
making drawings for the Dilettanti and Anti- 
quarian Societies of which he was a member. He 
wi ttached to his profession; and his 
liberality and kindness to his brother-artists, when 


death of this artist. He was surpassed 
ss in professional knowledge; no of 

time was more thenengtly stynsintes with 
dra ; and his from antique be 


and promises to rank in his- 

torical painting second to very few of his contem- 

rar The second son, Francis (godson of Sir 
Chantrey), exhibited ability 
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arevery com- 

animpartial critic 

would allow ; but to those who enjoyed the society of 
the artist, every line has an additional significance 
—what did they not see and hear when his hand 
rare that we 


humour ungovernable, as his genius is undisputed, 
—rare that the man of much thought is also the 
man of infantine joyfulness and right-forward 
honesty of purpose ; rarely may we expect to know 
one, who, by dint of treating the world in his own 
fashion, throws off the conventional, and draws the 
sincere to him, yet acknowledging the worth that 
may be are, and with no vainglory what- 
ever. By these qualities of mind, when he threw 
himself un into the field of Art, he found 
sustainment, powers growing wonderfully to 
meet his needs; by these qualities he made a friend 
of every acquaintance—the number of his new 
friends being only limited by his love for the old ; 
by these qualities, too, everywhere was his school, 
every day bore fruit. 

Thomas Sibson was born in Cumberland, in 
March, 1817. While yet a child, his father, who 
farmed his own land, hailing to do so with advan- 
wee the family made a permanent removal to 

inburgh. In due course of time, Thomas was 
to be elevated to a desk in his uncle’s office in 
Manchester, and went thither for that purpose. 
However, the prospect of mercantile wealth was 
not the one he could best enjoy, and, although he 
had gone through a tedious apprenticeship in Edin- 
burgh to qualify himself for this sphere of life, he 
threw it up, determined to live or die in harmony 
with himself—feeling so strongly the love of Art 
that it became a uty to devote himself to it. 
** Rash and dan ”’ are the terms applied to 
the course of all such as prefer their own moral or 
intellectual well-being to the prescribed family 
interests, and the elder fails not to give his bene- 
diction with a resentful huskiness; however, he 
persévered, and, going London in the beginnin 
of 1838, began to publish a work in etchings, calle 
* Scenes of Life.”’ 

This work did not succeed. 
an maderabing for a first effort, and was aban- 
doned ; though not without honour—evincing dra- 
matic power and knowledge of character. More- 
over, its defects were not such as might have been 
expected from one whose only artistic education 
was gathered from the Menewe and by- ways of 
one fe; in street, , and fireside, pencil 
and book in hand: its defects were not a want of 
drawing, style, and 

nature 


It was too serious 


li 

in 
sty the technique, but rather an 
in , and excessive 
After some other productions 
he made a journey to Edin- 
on his return recommenced designing. 
principal matters which occupied him 
time, we may mention the illustrations to a 
book called “A Pinch of Snuff; a series to 
‘Master Ham "s Clock,” published inde- 
y of those in the work itself: some de- 
S.C. Hall’s ‘ Book of Ballads;”’ ‘‘ The 
tion of the Waverley Novels,’’ &c. 
he was thirsting for a more 
development of his ideas 
for a justly authori- 
to study the prin- 
find in the works 
a ts 
arrangement a friend who 
works of the last two years of 


for Manish y hopine that 


ES: 


. 


Hl 





the journey would also assist in drivi 
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off that 
enemy of his family, the onary disease, of 
which he eventually died. He there entered the 
studio of Kaulbach, who received him with the 
ready liberality of the truly great. In the opinion 
of Sibson, Kaulbach was worthy of comms’ the 
first place in Bavarian Art, and on more intimate 
knowledge became not only his magnus Apollo, 
but his patron saint. Before they parted, this great 
master entertained a similar for his pupil, 
and went so far as to say of one of Sibson’s designs, 
* A School in the Time of Alfred,’ that it was nearly 
perfect—that he could have wished it had been his 


own. 

The altitude of Munich is nearly the highest of 
Euro cities: the cold is therefore very intense, 
the winter long. Sibson felt this but too severely, 
and he returned to London with the presentiment 


ened. Previous to this journey his beogenor. of 
nature was 80 t that he might have been called 
the happiest men, although seeming to hold his 
own early death, as it were, a matter of faith. 
Many beautiful things rise to the mind of the 
writer with the recollection of every interview ; it 
was our happiness to be, at the time we speak of, 
Sibson’s closest associate ; his frequent companion 
both in the country and on the street, for the busiest 
haunts of men were to him the most delightful and 
poetic. His subtle perceptions and profound ob- 
servations on the meanings of passing action, the 
manner in which he analyzed common incidents, 
the quaintness and clearness by which he made 
his ideas almost tangible, his originality of mind 
and deference to nature in the minutest circum- 
stance, conversational charms inestimably artistic, 
have been often the admiration of his circle. Much 
of this was visible in his letters, combined with 
criticism, which it would be well to preserve in the 
more permanent form of publication; we speak 
here of his letters from Germany ; those written 
during his late voyage in search of health are still 
more valuable, and not to the artist alone, breath- 
ing as they do the air of the upper region of senti- 
ment, showing the features of a fine soul saddened 
by the descending shadow of the grave. 

His health, it soon became apparent, was gra- 
dually declining ; the sea air in a warmer climate, to 


tion a good friend placed in his power, and prevailed 


Fate, however, was against him, and did not fairly 
allow him the benefit of this kindness. The vessel, 


near Scarborough. The exposure and excitement 
invoived in such an accident fell heavily upon him, 
and when he again embarked, a fortnight after, 


the shortlived. 


to return, urged by a vehement desire to see his 
brother and his friends once more—his friends in 


generous nature in the physician. 
of the packet at Malta was somehow one day later 
than usual, and on the evening of that day his 
spirit departed. Oh rare spirit! there are few joys 
in life like the knowledge of thee ! 
ALFRED BARTHOLOMEW, F.S.A. 
It is our painful duty to record the death of this 


are so well known to, and respected by, the pro- 
fession, upon which he had already conferred ho- 
nour by his high character as well as his emi- 
nent ability. 
1801; and was the son of Mr. Josiah Bartholomew, 
who, for nearly half a century, occupied a promi- 
nent position, in reference to the parochial affairs 
of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, where he was the ear- 
nest and consistent advocate of the humbler classes. 
Mr. Valentine Bartholomew, another of his sons, 
is the very celebrated flower-painter, whose pro- 
ductions are unsur at the present time in 
Europe. Mr. Alfred Bartholomew at a very early 
age exhibited a strong predilection for architectu- 
ral studies. Whilst still a schoolboy he might be 
seen at the various public buildings then in pro- 
gress watching with intense curiosity their scientific 
construction ; and, should the architect or clerk of 





the works who the erection of the 
London Laeomry lastioetions Clos Moorfields | 





that he had not long to live, confirmed and deep- | wor 
| British Museum. 


fn 1831 he published, under the 





avoid the approach of an English winter, was con- | 
sidered the only hope forhim. Under this convic- | 


on him to accept, a voyage to the Mediterranean. | 


which sailed from the Tyne, was wrecked in a fog | 


there was no mistaking the sign upon his forehead | 
—the kiss of amity wherewith Death approaches | bed 
After a ten-days’ passage he | 
reached Gibraltar, whence he proceeded to Malta. | 
Here, feeling his hour drawing near, he prepared | 


England, for already he had found a friendly and | proved unavailing to save his valuable life, for his 


The touching | 
| which began with rheumatic gout, 


estimable gentleman, whose various productions | 





ip 


deh 


found opportunities to acquire a know 
veral of the dead and livis 
abled him at intervals of 
that are to be found in the li 

Neither were the aspirati 
y unknown to his gentle and pious heart, 
g title of ‘ Sacred 
Lyrics,”” the Psalms of David, hoping to render 
them more applicable to parochial harmony. 
volume abounds in force united to sweetness, and 
the author received high encomiums in many pri. 
vate letters from eminent divines ; but the ‘Sacred 
Lyrics’’ were little known to the public, not being 
authorized to be ‘‘said or sung in the churches,” 

His second publication was ‘‘ Specifications for 
Practical Architecture ;”’ its pages abound in ¢lo« 
quence and deep research, and may be profitably 
read by all the learned in the profession, as it con. 
tains many thousand references, and is calculated 
to produce a more scientific construction in 
modern edifices, which is so lamentably wanted, 
Mr. Bartholomew, shortly after the destruction of 
the Houses of Parliament and Royal Exchange, 
put forth a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Hints relative to 
the Construction of Fire-proof Buildings.” This 
was very widely circulated and most favourably 
received. 

His sincere admiration of Gothic architecture, 
and the deep reverence he felt for the architects 


? 


ifs 


F 


| of the monkish times (to whom we owe the magni- 


ficence of our own cathedrals, as well as of those 
on the Continent), led him to found a college, in 
1842, called ‘‘ The Society of the Free Masons of 
the Church, for the Recovery, Maintenance, and 
Furtherance of the true Scientific Principles of 
Architecture.” This society, though still in its 
infancy, will, we trust, be nurtured into maturity 
by those of the profession who have already 80 
freely lent it their support, according to the last 
wishes of its dying founder. The second anniver- 
sary of this college was held at Mr. Bartholo- 
mew’s residence, Warwick-house, Gray’s-inn, 


during his fatal illness; when the members dis- 


charged the painful duty of surrounding his sick- 


A few days before his death he roused all his ex- 
piring energies to correct the proofs of his ~ Cy- 
clopsedia of the Metropolitan Building Act.” The 


| effort proved too much for his wasted powers; he 


sank immediately afterwards, and all human means 


ife, his chi the public. His 
wife, his children, and Pp Sized ‘him the 
day after his election as surveyor to the new dis- 
trict of Hornsey. He entered officially oa his 
office the Ist of tong! 1845, and died on the 
2nd, in his 44th year, holding the appointment for 
— he had so indefatigably canvassed but one 

ay. 
As editor of the Builder, Mr. Bartholomew has 
for the last twelve months laid before the pub- 


e was born on the 28th of March, | lie = series of ingenious peeert, 


leading articles, merits of which were suffi- 
ciently evinced by the increased circulation daring 
his connexion with the work.* 





* We may take this occasion to state 
Builder is a weekly publication, the issue of of 


commenced about two years ago. The best 

manner in which the Yate Mr. Bartholemew 

his duties as editor is supplied by the great s , 
the publication. While we deeply lament ~s 

this periodical has sustained, we rejoice to 5 

has been ——e bya Lager S w 

to sustain it. e presen ’ 

titled to receive the unlimited confidence of the 
sion and the public A he has reed pg grat D 
his abilities, w 

one shunting ea ae have no doubt, ee the 
that the reputation and consequent pros 

Builder be augmented. 
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letter i j d the whole 
ome to be transferred is in immediate contact, and | \ 
Pp under a press, on remeval from which, and on carefully ey gs g 
the r. the letters are found in reverse on the plate, which is then 
ru with a preparation of gum, after which the letters receive an addi- 
tion of ink, which is immediately incorporated with that by which they 
‘formed. are effected in a few minutes, The 
letters is bitten in a very slight degree b 
of the ink it is rejected by the zinc, an 
with the ink by the com- 
comes from the press 
metai; and the copies are 
the origina) sheet. 
the process that it may be 
are not versant with litho- 
recognise some similarity in 
and the zinc, as far as regards the 
letterpress, especially pre- 


gum, Se. mg been known. A main 


to stone . 
Perea bouetaniol & most possessed by the zinc over 
the stone, as a mere material to w . is ite portability, and being 
easily formed into a cylinder; for, although we have only spoken of a — 
of zine in —~ ith jee «we Se ee wen Aig be under- 
stood that in extensive o ns cylinders l. 
It is not our purpose tconter more minutely into the scientific rationalia 
f this patent, Dut it is our business to consider its prospective utilities— 
to inquire in how far, if worked out with spirit, it may conduce to the 
srogress of the time. It cannot be received otherwise, by stock booksel- 
ter é, than as an ‘nestimable boon, since it will at once supersede the neces- 
tons of stereotype and paper. here may hence- 
short editions of heavy works, or of others of 
go off” beyond the expectations of 


sity o. warehousi 
forward be print a 
questionable sale, for, if such a work “ 
the bookseller, reprints in abundance may be ected from a single re= 
maining copy, at an expedient interval. nd the advantage to the puose 
must follow, in the reprinting, at a cheap rate, of valuable works, the 
republication of 
which, according 
to the ordinary 
method, would be 
hazardous, as be- 
ing extremely ex 
nsive. Again, 
ior book illusetra- 
tion nothing could 
be better; the 
feeling of the ori- 
ginal drawing be- 
ing entirely pre- 
served, since the 
work of the artist 
asses immediate- 
y from his own 
hand to the page 
which it is in- 
tended to adorn. 
Thus it is seen 
that the work is 
not brought for- 
ward according to 
the taste of the 
engraver, but what 
sogver it receives from the 
artist it is ultimately distin- 
guished by th 
same on tl 
paper. We may 
hope that 
finest line en- 
grevings may 
also be repro- 
duced at 
trifling ex- 
pense. 

What trea- 
sures, there- 
fore, of Fine 
Art may com- 
mon enterprise 
eall forth for 
the purifica- 
tion of public 
taste! It will 
be wnderstood 
that we speak 
of this system 
from actual in- 
spection, hav- 
ing seen, in 
five minutes, 
letterpress 
and drawings 
transferred to 
the zinc and 
forthwith 
printed off. 

We know of 
one printer 
whose stock of 

stereotypes has cost no less asum than THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, and 
it is probable that there exists in the London warehouses stereotype property for 
whieh upwards of a million has been Surely in extensive establishments the 
empleyment of such means for the multiplication of books must be a saving to the 
printer, also to the bookseller, and consequently a benefit to the public, for the sup- 
ply will create a demand which may ultimately be answered by the multiplication of 
‘valuable books proceeding at a square, nay, even at acubic, ratio. We have spoken 
of a few of the purposes to which “ Anastatic Printing ” may be addressed. It is 
impossible to speculate on the uses to which it may be applied in furtherance of 
useful Art: the great principle is, however, e happy and perfect adaptation to answer 
ac end of invaleulable public benefit, and that this may be speedily in progress of 
realization must be the wish of all interested in the well-being of Art and the cultiva- 
tion of letters 

The rietors not having yet established their 
derstood that the results we speak 


character 


the 


steam-press, it will be clearly un- 
of have been produced by a small hand-press. 
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It is confidently hoped that the results with steam will be not Less we 
this, however, remains to be proved, Should a corresponding success by this a 
attend the efforts of the inventor, the most marvellous results must at once ‘night 
for it immediately supplies a power whereby such a paper as the eo ar 
be multiplied to the amount of THR8E HUNDRED THOUSAND Copies in 4 beg & Nts 
not to forget the value of the invention as @ Art. Such a paper mg hb bd oa 
trated by first-rate artists, whose sketches ONE HOUR after the events 00°00 “ 
brate might be in circulation with the paper. We quote the number agra, 
something definite, but if it were necessary the number pe ries production of 
the smaller press. It is useless to attempt comment upon this adaptation, re 
it borne out to the extent it promises; it is beyond the pale of all meng —_ Ss 
sons; caleulations and figures reduce it toa mean standard. One eon Sieotion’ z 
sufficiently clear—a GREAT REVOLUTION tending to the unlimited multip 

books and newspapers is INEVITABLE. ren 

Although the extent and value of the changes likely to be effected by ee 
must depend mainly on the results of the applieation of steam in working ; dphenye 
which will be determined probably within a month), it is certain that un¢ . pati 
cumstances—and even now—it may be made a most useful and importan 
to the artist and the amateur. . ; 

The two examples given in this page were drawn by Mr. M‘Ian and, yh po 
upon ordinary paper (such as we have described), with a common per; se. itis 
thographic ink, or indeed printing ink of any kind, will answer the wi be at 
likely that in every important town in England within a short time ms wT wit 
least one of the presses—with a license for its use. So that the artist b no sheen. 
reach the means of multiplying his sketches, or creations, to any exten a praene a 

We have adverted to but few of the mighty ee a ‘ake note of 
which may—twhich must—follow this invention. It be our ce ae taecen 
others hereafter ; and that we shall have frequent o ties for so ith entire eons 
be no doubt. Meanwhile, we submit to the onan two Ly ve amen how aad 
fidence in the issue of the experiment. We have supplied the informa 
where the invention may be either tested or practically worked. 
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RY OF MRS. HOFLAND. | mirable and exéellent women England has ever 
A = Mas. S. C. Haut produced—one who lived not only in the exercise 
¥ cay 0-3 . . of general love and charity, but whose life for many 

Ir is matter of deep interest to all whose privilege | Senteden aeons tamiee pr ewer sanctifi 
it has been to have lived much in the world, either ng tlorifes the eachochamnater I think it st 
of Art or Letters, to look back upon the past, and be nearly twenty years since I first saw M Hof. 
call up, by a simple effort of memory, those whose  ignq. T had longed snest eatuastly to mutt ber. 
very names at one time quickened the pulse, and | “The Son of a Genius,” a story a only of Eu, 
sent a brighter flush to the cheek. Remembrance | ropean but of universal popularity, had been one of 


| of some who ‘‘have fallen asleep ”? comes pay = 4 my first “‘ story-books ;” and I could not prevent 


as my companion. And it is strange by what asso- | fectionatel 


upon me, when I would fain have life and not dea 


oti hecho pep peat 
dations ie gone” are recalled. Sights and | should be good friends. We walked together the 
sounds, and even 

dents we imagined to have been obliterated. I | poi ists, ith wife. |i 
never see a violet that it does not remind me of —n sa Bar aa Pw owe reg _ 
one still unforgotten by many who knew, loved, or husband. One of his very best pictures it certainly 
admired her, and whose life and death are both a | wa,; and well did she know every glade, and avenue, 
mystery—poor “ L. E. L.’’ I anticipated a first | and tree depicted therein. She spoke so eloquently 
meeting with her, though itwas to be inacrowd,with | of the beauty and richness of English landscape 


defined mingling of fearand delight; I regarded 
he thoes letters of her name as a spell; [ had | port ’ pe Poe ack pe pe Ad pang yy 


never heard her described, and expected to see a | the feal b 
pele, melancholy-looking young lady, tall and thin! | Soiehe tale of the avant te lish — = 


could hardly believe that the light, ringing, silvery, | time Mr. and Mrs. Hofland lived in Newman. th 


irlish laugh, which I caught on entering, escaped treat. end - 
om her eloquent lips; yet there, on a low stool, We 4 — — yo b> gy > pen 
sat the Improvvisatrice, her round, rosy face spark- | woman had such a fri 4, ond cock on  ogas 
ling with smiles, while her small delicate nimble | she was to me and to all around her. In her man- 


| fingers picked away, leaf after leaf, every petal from | ners she was perfectly natural, and altogether free 


a bouquet of violets, which with her usual restless- | from the plague-spot that marks so many literary 
ness she removed from her bosom and scattered | women—affectation. Her accent still aoveured of 
into tiny atoms of blue and green, until her white Yorkshire; but her plainness of countenance was 
dress was spotted over with the fragments. Emma polished by the purest and gentlest benevolence. 
Roberts, who afterwards went to India, and the | 4 ready wit 8 a keen perception of the ridi- 
stately Miss Benger, and little Miss Spence, were | culous prompted her sometimes to say what 
all at that meeting—some proud of, and others anx- | though true, would have been called severe if ut. 
ious for, literary distinction, and all objects of in- pee by any one else, yet her natural dislike to 
terest or curiosity to me. How I listened to them | gocasion pain, healed AF mak the was con- 
all! and hung upon their words, and wondered, in | scious of a wound. My knowledge of Mrs. Hof- 
my total ae of literary life, how they came | jgnd in the domestic loun'el see ce oc 
to be so like other women, and to talk (some | rendered me altogether of her literary 
of them) as if they had never written abook. But | fame, Some there are who find it difficult to live 
L. E. L. and her violets have remained with me | yp to their own printed standard of excellence; 
ever since. i patience 
Siengaly enough, I never gos eee oS agg dovotsdene, hla if literally 
having Hannah More recalled to mind. The first | recorded would scarcely be believed. Her unsel- 
and only time I saw her, after talking of those of | fishness was such as to deserve the term spiritual; 
her epoch—until Johnson, and Porteus, and Mrs. | gnd this extended beyond her home. Her friends 
Carter, and Garrick—strange combination!—stood | saw it exercised daily towards themselves ; and at 
before me, the aged lady unlocked an escrutoire,and | one time, when in les literary capacity she had 





| took from it, neither a sermon, nor an essay on those a 
| female education, nor even a tract, but simply a | pias | pe Byte Bae ny a in antes 


laybill. Smiling pleasantly, she showed it, witha | of fame, her pen was ever first and freest in sup- 
air display of woman’s vanity. “A record of my | porting "the feeble, and bringing forward obscure 
foolish days,” she said, with a reproving shake of | merit. This, perhaps, a less honest critic would 
her head; yet still she smiled; and then she read | have done; but Mrs. Hofland did more. She paid 


| the old playbill, setting forth that Miss Hannah | 95 eager tribute to, and aided to augment, the re- 
candies of those 


| Sway from, and yet connected with, the past. 


More’s tragedy of ‘** Percy’’ was to be performed whose fame was eclipsing her 
that night by actors whose very existence has been | own—the true testof a noble mind! 1 once heard 
forgotten years upon years ago. Moore notes in | this observed to her; and what was ber reply? 
his own sweet way that, ** Ay, maybe so; I have had my day, and my sun 
“ Like the gale that sighs along beds of oriental flowers, | will set all the happier, from a knowledge that a 
Is = a we breath of song that once was heard in | brighter and a better will rise on the morrow.”’ 
lappier hours ; 

Filled with balm th Then she was so fond of young people—so happy 
ith balm, the gale sighs on, though the flowers when her husband’s health or inclination permitted 


have sunk in death, ‘ , 
So when pleasure’s dream is gone, its memory lives in | her to have the innocent enjoyment of surrounding 
music’s breath,” her table with cheerful faces. Everybody told her 


And of a surety there are those whose memories are | Verything, secure of her os or 


recalled, not exactly, perhaps, as the poet has de- | the warm, generous, earnest sympathy that 
scribed j ai : and advised. It is ill to write unkindly of the 
ribed it, but who are associated in our minds dead; and he whose hardness caused her virtues to 


with so rticul i ic: 

unbidden into wong Fam « “as dee uae shine so brightly, honoured her in his heart ; h 
sound of the trumpet, glide down the aisle of a ca- | ® long series of years of suffering from yy 
thedral, with the organ’s peal, pale and spectral ag | &48¢ rendered him, despite his talent an a, 


the , ledge, so great a to so rare a 
monuments by which we are surrounded, or mate yo proud of Hos talent—so to — his 


gaze upon us with f : A 
the notes of a ienty eid eae ae excellence—so anxious, even w the toh of 


Everything around us has a memory—an asso. | Outraged feeling was b on, har chesk, to 
ston ety‘ ees eee aoe ge 
“ wishful 


artist’s trials and an artist’s vexations—so 
to set herself aside, that his value only ht ap- 


re is noend to these keynotes, which set us in 


ight tune, reminding us of the mortality of our- 
tres and ‘all we love Fisseves oppeal 66 oely pear in 0 strong light—so pexpetentiy & sane 
eye as music does to the ear; more 8 y, es “— the charity a toe -t 


ps, to the many, whose eyes are better phn. 5 f woman’ 
cated than their ears, who are not keenly alive to | the most brance ee i. Hofland a. 
- sensibilities of sound, but whovcenpeuninlien to remem the - frente inci : 
ae of nature which enter into our homes, and Had it not been for her religious ciples, 
= | therein—thanks to the magic pencil of artists | and her buoyant and nature, 0 ee 
Rrcwshly cur own. 1 shall never look from might be said to have a life of mingled 

mond. hill, or ramble in the lovely vale of the endurance. S at — 

» Without remembering one of the most ad- ' remember finding her more than once at her 





rfames, will bring back inci- | same morning to a private view of the Society of | 


in the morning ; and her household affairs were well 
| ordered. It strikes me as a great advantage to a 
woman not to commence a literary career until her 
mind is thoroughly established as to her puTiEs ; 
and in this Mrs. Hofland, or at all events her 
| family and friends, were fortunate. She was the 
daughter of Mr. Robert Weeks, a partner in an 

| extensive manufactory at Sheffield, and was born 
| in 1770. Her father died when she was very young, 
her mother soon after married again, and therefore 
, She was taken and brought up by an aunt, who had 
, & great opinion of her cleverness, &c. She mar- 
ried, at the age of twenty-six, Mr. T. Bradshaw 

| Hoole, ost paete gouns map, connected with 
a mercantile house in Sheffield. She always spoke 
of this portion of her life as the ha It 
lasted not long, however; for Mr. Hoole and 
her eldest child died in little more than two years 
after their marriage. She was left with an infant 
son four months old; and the little that 
belonged to her was lost by the ban of a 
trustee. These misfortunes d her to 
publish a volume of poems she had composed from 
time to time as an amusement; and it wee engerty 
subscribed for by the people of Sheffield. Two 
ousand copies were eng , and the list of 
subscribers occupied upwards of pages. It 
esta- 


peared in With the 
blished a school at Rava. eon continued to 
write and publish other small works from time to 
time. Eleven years after the death of her first 
husband she married Mr. T. C. Hofland, and re- 
moved to London ener | year, viz., at the 
end of 1811. In 1812 she wrote five works, amongst 
which was ‘‘ The Son of a Genius,’’ and continued 
writing more or less every succeeding year. 

Her son by Mr. Hoole was brought for the 
church, became curate of St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
but died in March, 1833. He was a most exem- 
plary character, and his death was ascribed princi- 
Geny. Stile grant, canpmans fe Be seesel oftee. 

is attentions to his mother were most affec- 
tionate, and all her patient pation was needed 
to reconcile her to this sad vement. She 
never mentioned him without tears. Mrs. Hof- 
wee Sag a rit in liter mper Ape to 
w unequal merit in a literary view, 
but of high moral f besides contributions 
to mag and 


which, estimated from returns from publish- 
ers, has been about 300,000 copies; this —, 
of course, not including the translations ( 
of her books were translated into German and 
tar nor those —- America, where her 
writings were v m 

Mr. Hofland dled at Leamington on the 3rd of 
January, 1843, and his widow returned to Rich- 
mond soon after ; and in the following summer 
visited Paris, her last little work just ,Published, 
‘* Emily’s Reward, or a Trip to Paris,” being the 


result. 

She died at Richmond on the 9'h of November, 
| 1844, of inflammation of the membrane of the 
_ brain, brought on it is supposed, by a fall she had 
| about a fortnight before. 

For many years of her life she possessed the 
friendship of James Montgomery, Miss Edge- 
worth, Miss Mitford, and many other eminent 
_ literary characters ; emeng others, Bie Jen Soames 
for whom she wrote a work descriptive of his mu- 


seum. 
Mr. Hofland ted peseres and en- 

gravers for the Dake Marlborough’s om 

tion of White Knights. Mrs. Hofland wrote 

let 





terpress, and composed a poem for same 
work. The was a very clever and happy 
attempt at style. These labours 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF 
PICTORIAL ART. 
By J. B. Pyne. 
Paar IX.—Cararoscuro. 

Ir is not intended, nor is it, perhaps, at all requi- 
site, to devote any of this article to that light 
A iil ined object | tmo 
umi a commonly rare atmo. 
, and incessantly ad itself with na- 
tural and eloquent truth to the w world, must 
of consequence be at least tolerably understood by 
those, the business of whose life is extracted from 
but this and two other powers—those of form and 


colour. 

The subject has thus far been somewhat mi- 
nutely illustrated by Da Vinci, whose work upon 
inting teems with instances clearly demon- 
strated for the y student, though it may 
be the painter to savour too strongly 
D ism of Art, for such a work as 
a have been written by this prince of men 
painters. The tediam of this portion of his 
work is, however, amply amended by other parts ; 
amongst which he philosophically enters into the 
causes of that particular state of light incident to 
our system, and hints at some of the phenomena 
which result from its further subsidence into co- 
lour, in passing through different degrees of vapour 
or other matter with which the pure or true at- 

phere may be charged. 
A very beautiful illustration of this is attempted 
by Da Vinci, in that sublime pte, * The Logos.’ 
Deity holds in the left da globular mass, 
is at first taken as a matter of course for 
earth; and so a part of it is, but represented 
nm such a manner and under accompanying cir- 
cumstances, which, up to his time, not en- 
terred into the mind of any painter to attempt, as 
been up to his time no painter so vari- 
scientifically informed as himself. With 
recollection, however, of that part of Da Vinci’s 
work which relates to light and colour, it will be 
ived that the exterior portion of this 
tended for the earth's atmosphere, upon 
ST iy SCTE 
rays impinge; ing up, through a se of beau- 
tifully indicated colour, a little solid world, which 
is discoverable deeply involved within this atmo- 


spheric > 

Having declined, from what it is hoped may be 
considered sufficient motives, saying anything on 
the more obvious and everyday circumstances of 
7 eee it will be proper to dilate somewhat 
on 


Caaracter oy Ligut anp Suave, 
those properties, rather latent than appa- 
rent, which, at the same time, furnish it with 
, and originate its claims to be one of 
ae —_ mes = ye not 
t sculpture, architecture, 
LYK, ht and shade, clar’obscure, or 
the greater favourite of the connoisseur, chiaro- 


scuro, are terms of such well-known and simple | 
import, that to attempt of them a regular defini- | 


tion would be to run the hazard of rendering sim- 
plicity complicated. It may be said of them, 


te eee Serene eben ina 


single sense, and perbaps this very obvious 
reason, that each including within its meaning 
two extremes aod an infinite intermedia, some 
thousands of terms would be only adequate to pro- 

so many points of lightness and dark- 
ness, leaving some other thousands of points un- 


We have at need, however, a few helping terms ; 
but the whole v which applies to the sub- 
ject consists of dark, middle tint, light 
middle tint, and dark middle tint, which altoget 
answer our purpose tolerably well. Were the 
world of Art of equal interest with the world of 


sometimes applied indiscriminately to 
which cannot be seen through, or into, 
black, and up to this 


0 is 
paci 
as well as those which are 
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i the natural property of | 
a 








point its meaning is clear ; but it is not an uncom- 
mon error to describe dark as opaque; with which 
application of the term painters at least have no- 
thing to do, as it would overturn all the impres- 
sions derived from a study of the unerring pages 
of Nature, and shake that faith erected on them, in 
the wonders that may be worked, by discriminat- 
ing no less between the infinite gradations of light 
and shade, than between the strict and necessary 
accompanying gradations of opacity and transpa- 


rency. 
To strengthen the position taken of the transpa- 
rency of dark, shade, take the largest instance of 


| dark that may be had—night. The lightest night 


is essentially more a than day—is 
palpable— furnishes you with the impression 
that anything in its recesses or on its projections 
may be touched. Masses of night shadow have 
been taken for water; and a humorous story is 
told of two Scotchmen stripping on the briok of a 
night shadow, in order to wade through it. The 
opacity of light, and the transparency of dark, or 
even light night, may be easily made apparent, by 
having a sheet of white paper on your table, lit by 
a contie, and looking of it into a moonlight night 
through a window. Even less opaque substances 
than paper would furnish a sufficient and convinc- 
ing contrast. 

f the night increase in darkness, so would its 
transparency, creating a wider distinction between 
it and the opacity of the paper; augmenting in 
transparency in an exact ratio with its removal 
from light or day. 

Twelve hours’ continuance of perfectly clear at- 
mosphere, commencing at midday and lasting 
until midnight, are capable of putting this matter 
to fair proof; for the gmidday sun, by diffusion of 
its light through the atmosphere, would produce so 
much opacity as to preclude the appearance of the 
stars; which would be partially seen at twilight, 
when transparency commences, and would be dis- 
tinctly seen at midnight, when perfect transparency 
is restored. There is, however, a point of dark- 
ness at which transparency lessens, and commences 
an approach to opacity, which it reaches at black. 
This is easily felt in a painting, but is no less the 
case in nature, from which the principles as well 
as the individual instances of pictorial art are all 
drawn ; and has originated the description of ex- 
traordinary night darkness, as “‘ palpable dark- 
ness,’’ ‘‘ darkness that may be felt,’”’ &c. &c. 

Thus dark carried as far as black becomes 
opaque, while its first remove from light can 
scarcely be pronounced transparent, though con- 
ducted in a manner which would, more than any 
other, lead to transparency. 

To try the experiment, lay on a perfectly solid 
white ground, an even gradation of ivory black, 
Vandyke brown, or any other deep and transpa- 
rent pigment, from pure white to the full depth of 
the colour; where let it be thick, and smooth 
enough to ~ pee perfectly solid. The two extremes 
will be found to be perfectly opaque, and that part 
somewhat short of middle tint, down to about two- 
thirds of the scale transparent ; the transparency 
maxini'sing at the two-thirds, should the pigment 
be a fine one, and well ground. 

This panel, thus prepared, may be of infinite use 
to a young colourist, as a scale by which to adjust 
the transparency or opacity of any part of a pic- 


| ture that may tally with any particular degree of 


— on the panel. 

n conducting a picture, the two extreme states 
of light and shade are easily obtained, as are the 
extremes of opacity and transparency. These are 
things accomplished without difficulty by the 
youngest. The infinite intermedia of the one, in 
appropriate conjunction with the other, and from 
which they should never be separated, are difficul- 
ties seldom or ever completely mastered by the 
most matured. 

Those who are not yet painters, as well as those 
who never will be, are continually jumping from 
one of these extremes to the other. Middle tone, 
in its almost infinitude, is a part of the scale upon 
which their unmarshalled and unconstrained im- 
petas never allows them to alight. 

It is not in painting alone that the exhibition of 
the extremes only are easy, and paraded as excel- 
lencies. The no musician and the young musician 
do the same thing from the same causes: an affet- 
fuoso is drawled out until you wish for a smelling- 
bottle, or a ¢utti is ranted until an ear-stopper is 
absolutely requisite. The architect of the same 
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ne 


class plays the same crude 
— a as well as thoes erat al 
may i 
~~ nature i unite them. — 
shade, in nature, always accom 
certa in degree of » 80 li gym ie 
is always accompanied by a certain degree of Opa. | 
city: each augmen the ratio of any acei | 
denta! darkness or that may be given to 
om b erehe pr tnvn of middle tint, upon bril. 
i ay Aerie : = palpable, and 


t, and as it were im 
parently retreats from Ate aden as ey 
There are many circumstances which will Tise to 
the mind of an ingenious person to further illustrate 
the point here contended for ; and it is singular—as 
indicating its importance—that the only injunction | 
which has cometo us from the most beautiful colour. 
ist in the world, Rubens, bears directly upon the | 
subject, and has noallusionin it to colour, as th 
it were paramount to, or that colour vietiaaliaie 
The injunction of Rubens is somewhat to this effect . 
poe od meagre ahs es = and pure, and 
istinct from the lights ; that no opaque 
be suffered to soil them. ere 

It may be added, that one of the 
points upon which rests the supposition that the | 
ancients coloured equally well with the moderns, 
and created works of as much truth and high 
nature in — as is apparent they did in sculp. 
ture, is the circumstance of their using a glazing 
colour, though how far they carried it must be a 
matter of pure conjecture, and the process handed 
down to us is a very humble one. 

It is not too much to say that, toa highly discri- 
minated use of opacity and transparency, diffused 
throughout a picture in all their infinite and subtile 
gradations, is due half the beauties of colour itself; 
that without them, or with a misapplication of 
them, all must be dall, earthy, and lifeless; while 
the living glow and molten radiance of the really 
fine colourists result from their proper use, equally 
with, if not more than colour itself. 

Two other great characteristics of light and 
shade consist in activity and repose. It is almost 
superfluous to say that to light ee activity, 
and to shade, repose. The s irring and obtrusive 
character of light will be felt by all. It was felt, 
though expressed improperly, by one of our pros- 
ing old English poets, who commences an address 
to the sun by— 

* Busy old fool, unruly Sun.” 


Browning, a living and most true poet, felt it 
keener, and expresses it more truthfully and impe- 
taously in his description of morniag :— 

“ Day! 
Faster and more fast 
O’er night’s brim, day boils at last ; 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim, 
Where spurting and supprest it lay— 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of eastern cloud, an hour away— 

But forth one wavelet then another curl’d, 
‘Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprest, 
Rose reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the 

world.” 

The appreciation of the true characteristics of | 
light shade, as consisting in activity aod re- | 
pose, is general, and displays itself in our every-day | 
Opinions and conversation. The night—the great | 
theatre of shade—not only sends everything to 
rest, but obliterates, generally to a great extent, 
and frequently at, every feature of ex 
nature. The eye of day is closed, and the huge 
globe itself seems heavily asleep. And though the 
rains may fall, the winds sing, and a partial tem- 
pest roll over its face, it is but as the strong throes 
of a dream, compared with the living phenomena | 
of day. The morning breaks, and with it rises the 
earth. The first huge mountain form that slowly 
looms upon the sight, is like the first yawn of her 

waking ; a moving into life and action 
of one large limb, till, by the time high day is up, 
her whole expanse is eloquent with form. ay! 
mighty hills roll out in solemn voice vena © 
tone; her valleys lure you down to talk wi 
streams, and share with flocks the shining verdure 
of low, undulous, and sunny swards, and live with — 
day while yet the day is living. 

















| Painters would have done, to show their power of 
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has ploughed a mighty avenue 
through the vast solitades of some virginal forest, 
and laid its broad path thick with sylvan ruin. 
Apart from this wild scene still stands @ massive 
oak, with tortuous and unwieldy arms, and gro- 
tesque branches thickly laced athwart a quiet sky, 
like an initial letter on a broad clean page; w 

‘ant stems and trunks of overgrown height, re- 
fered upon the deep brown forest's gloom, tell out 
in stern and living characters this page of forest 
history. Thick night shuts up the book ; a sign for 
studious man to ruminate on what the day has told. 

Trees are loquacious of their own peculiar cha- 
racter, to those who deign to commune with the 
woods; each species seemingly alive to tell you 
some particular tale of growth or accident. Some 
slow and stately like the fir and elm; some quick 
and sprightly like the birch and thorn; or ap 
fal, a8 the ash and poplar. No sooner is the eye 
of day upon them than each takes up its song. 
The mother stem of a fair young ash bows grace- 
fully before the summer breeze, to welcome you 
within her groves; ber pendent arms stoop towards 
the earth, and busy cheerful groups of countless 
twigs, exchanging light for shade, and shade for 
light, chatter with giddy glee, while hanging in the 
crisp sunshine, a tale of all the parent tree's career— 
of sun, and shower, and soils—a useful tale for 
any one whose business lies with landscape art, 
which night shuts up, to roll a lower dirge to shade 
and deep repose. 

These reflections would not only be gratuitous 
but useless, at least in this place, did they not 
strongly indicate the propriety of some ar 

ement of the chi ro in a work, which 
would assist the painter to secure or augment that 
particular expression with which it n-ay be his in- 
tention to stamp a painting altogether, or any par- 


ticular portion of it. oe 

It does or most strongly indicate, not 
only the propriety, but the absolute necessity— 
where a strong impression may be war:ited—of lay- 
ing out by far the greatest portion of that picture 
in shade, which may be dedicated to repose or 
quietude; and that though there must, of neces- 
sity, be some portions of such a work more active 
than others, and though such portions may be 
very properly devoted to light, yet, that such parts 
shall be conducted with a less display of light and 
activity than would be admissible in a work, the 
character of which may be intended to be brisk 
and stirring. 

From whatever impressions, whether derived 
from Nature or the best instances of Art, it must 
be felt that the very soul of repose slumbers in 
shade, and that activity bursts out with light. The 
eye of active and impetuous persons is generally 
round, uncovered by the lids, and obtrusive,— 
searching for light, and restless. Those of retiring 
and inactive persons, elongated, and if large, partly 
covered, unobtrusive, and shunning the light. | 
Analogous circumstances press on the mind de- 
| Voted to this subject, and present a long catalogue 
| Of buttresses to the opinion. 
| As far as the practice of the art is concerned, 
| and under the guidance of high genius—if high 
genius can be imagined working in any but the 
most effective and direct course—it is not contended 
that a certain degree of repose may not be made 
attach to light; nor that some amount of action 
may not be forced into shade. But that in an art 
—the inefficiency of whose materials is universally 
acknowledged—it is a greater sacrifice than may 
be sanctioned, to wrench from its proper sphere a « 
high power, to play an inferior part in one for 
which it is not fitted. A most consummate in- 
stance of the management of a picture devoted to 
repose occurs in No. 51 of the National Gallery, 
a Portrait of a Jew Merchant,’ by Rembrandt. 

. There is not in this picture one single quality or 
circumstance that does not contribute to the sen- 
tment evidently intended by the painter, that of 
repose; and it is a most triumphant piece of success. 

_ The position of the figure is quietude itself; and, 
of making a parade of its drawing as many 


The hurricane 








drawing a figure in perfect and listless inaction, 
ee _ pur . ly marae his contours in 

ound, which is a of transparency 
and yen) The dress of - pony instead of 

ue, 1s very nearly as and deep as 
the background, from which in parts it is scarcely 
istinguishable. The flesh of the face, instead of 





6 bright, for the sake of effect, is of a low tone, 


subordinate in quantity not in quality, and 
io consequently mars that complete 
and vivid realization of - dour, activity, and 
the intention of the mas- 

ter to produce, and with which an equally extreme 
dark is not only unnecessary but incompatible. 

The picture is No.38, ‘ The Rape of the Sabines,’ 
by oy Rubens has chosen, and that very 
properly, to treat this subject as a chivalrous and 
ja mg io ehcatkinn tee mache Generis 

pressing into the su too mu possi 
tragic which such a scene would admit, and whi 
would have been done by a more morose genius. 

Under this altered selection of incidents, how- 
ever, the picture would demand a totally different 
treatment, and such a treatment as Rubens would 
not ae pas it, had he even adopted the al- 
tered incidents. 


It may be considered by some to be the height 
of presumption or pictorial scepticism to advance 
any reasoning against the extreme excellence of 
such a picture as this, or, indeed, anything 
from the hand of Rubens; but the charge of want 
of modesty will be weak if supported only on the 

ds of having advanced some few reasons for 
issenting from the opinions held by some writers 
on the subject. It may be presumption which ad- 
vances strong opinion, it is decidedly a modesty 
which in support of opinion appeals to the reason- 
faculties. 


man who possesses a reasonable share of 
modesty may be said to employ it best in reason- 
ing; and that, if presumption and dicta be not 
identical, modesty and ratiocination are twin sis- 
ters, in search of a common parent, truth.* 





THE CHEF D’'Q:UVRE OF RUBENS. 


' Tae perishable condition of the famous picture 


by Rubens, in Antwerp Cathedral, of the ‘ Descent 
from the Cross,’ with its volets or shutters 


| painted on both sides, has excited the attention 


of every one interested in its preservation; and 
various propositions are entertained to avert itsruin. 
It is painted on wood, and where the panels com- 
posing it meet, they have become so uneven that in 
many places they have started or shrunk fally an 
inch from the level surface, and the paint is so 
much broken into scales that the work is liable 
to great injury, and possibly total loss, unless 
steps are taken to arrest the pre of destruc. 
tion. It is proposed to transfer it to canvas. The 
well-known picture by Raffaelle, ‘ Lu Belle Jar- 
diniére,’ some two or three others in the 
Museum of the Louvre, have been so treated by 
M. Bonnemaison, of Paris; but their dimensions 
being comparatively small, the difficulty was in 
some degree lessened in the tedious operation.f _ 

* To be continued. 

+ The pictures which were transferred to canvas com~- 
prised, among others, the ‘St. Peter Martyr’ of Titian; 
pe ged ro Ratinelle; the | Hely Fey oy es 

where an angel sca’ lowers ; 
pictus b the — — were sent = to 
; e others. e process 
‘onestine, ote primitive sketching-in of the sub, 
og ape rpg 5 ey mepe rg clear- 





und on which they were painted. Even the 
change of outline in the dra was observable in the 
icture of Raffaelle, in the arm of the scattering 
lowers, which was elevated considerably e the ori- 
) mee idea. These operations were rmed by M. 
acquin, under the direction of M. n, in 
an establishment of the Imperial Museum. They oc- 
cupied a long time, and there are no means of ascertain- 
ing what amount they cost. It is believed that one or 





must be taken away by sol 
or such other means as the 
may suggest, until nothing remains but the m 
of colour pasted on to the sheet 
canvas will then be a 
— pictures, to the 
gl on, the muslin 
cture will ap transferred 
imagined 


or shutters are 
on both sides, another proceeding must be adopted : 
with these every panel must be sawed through into 
the before-mentioned proceeding 


entertained of its success from the known ability 
of the artist, who to finish the work in five 
years. His p is now under considera 


probability will be . As 
the origin of this celebrated picture may not be 
eweag y known, the following account, translated 
rom the writings of G. P. Mensaert, a pupil and 
onerney. may be acceptable :— 

‘* It is said that Rubens painted this great work 
in recompense for the corner of a garden belong- 
ing to the Society or ‘ Serment des Fusiliers,’ of 
whom St. Christopher was considered the patron 
saint. It was given to Rubens to enlarge the 

s of the house he was then building. This 
ouse still exists, and bears, as well as 


story. ‘ Christop he said, ‘ 
Christum ferre, or carrying of Christ; the 

in the picture, who are assisting to lower the 
body from the Cross, are carrying Christ. St. 
Simeon, on one of the volets, who carries the in- 
fant Christ in his arms, is a Christo- 
= mga irgin enceinte also carries Christ.’ 

e was about to continue, when he observed by 
the disappointment in their countenances that they 
wished for something else than metaphors. Then 
gently closing the ‘ volets’ on the other side, 
they saw to their great joy a St. Christopher 
painted of gigantic stature. Their delight was so 
excessive that without further examination they 
quitted the painter, and left him in astonishment 
at their stupid ignorance. He instantly added to 
the picture of St. Christopher an ow! flying, and a 
turbot in the water, to express his opinion of such 
connoisseurs, where they still exist.’ 

The whole five subjects were at that time en- 
graved by L. Vosterman, but, subsequently, the 
representations of St. Christopher as seen on the 
* volets’ when shut have been omitted, though nu- 
merous engravings have been made of the other 
three subjects composing this ex and 
magnificent work. It now stands in one of the 
transepts of the Cathedral in Antwerp, ha been 
replaced after twenty-five years’ absence, duri 
which it was in the Gallery of the Louvre, during 
the reign of Napoleon. 
wo have done the same in London, to some pic- 
peed. oe pom dimensions and great consequence. There 
is no doubt of success, if care 
pera ae cri 

on 
che that it ae pe very expensive, from the ex- 





detailed account, translated 
moranda of the process. 
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THE LIVING ARTISTS OF EUROPE. 


No. VL.—Pavus. Decarocne. 


we 
}/tta< 


Pavut Detarnocns was born in Paris, in 1797. 
His father was a man of taste, and was appointed to 
value the works of Art which were offered at the 
Mont-de- Piété. He encour: in his two sons 
an inclination for the pursuit of Art; and the 
iderdbte ao paint st hdssere need 
8 progress as a painter , renoun 
the ession, and succeeded to the poeinent 
which his father held, and has risen to the director. 
ship of the Mont-de-Piété. The ~~ perse- 
vered in his studies, and has, by hi duity, at- 
tained to the first rank among the painters of the 
French school. 
Paul Delaroche devoted himself first to landscape 
ting he then entered the atelier of Gros, under 
whom he applied himself to the human figure, and 
soon became distinguished by the rapid progress 


he made. Under a SaaS 


and laboured to create a style in har- 
mony with the temper and habits of his 
time. He commenced, notwithstand- 
ing, in that mystico- biblical style which 
flourished a few years under the Resto- 
ration, and which has even of late shown 
symptoms of revival; but he soon dis- 
covered that this style did not suit him. 
His first picture, ‘ Naphthali in the 
Desert,’ w he painted at the age of 

wenty- was exhibited in the year 





| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


gion of Honour. 
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About the same period he ex- 
ibited other works, which have contributed much 


resident Duranti ;’ -length po j 
the Dauphin, as a model, to be worked in Gobelins 
tapestry ; and the ceiling of the Museum of Charles X. 

During some years after this period M. Delaroche 
painted only what our neighbours call moyen-age 
subjects, although the term is scarcely suitable, as 
comprehending even those that come within a 
century or two of our own time. In 1831 he pro- 
daced ‘ The Children of Edward,’ which has been 
so often engraved and lithographed, and which in- 
duced M. Delavigne to compose his tragedy on the 


| same subject. Another highly successful picture 


was ‘Richelieu, on the Rhone, with Cing-Mars 


| and de Thou;’ as also that representing Cardinal 





| Mazarine presiding, while even dying, at a game 


of lansquenet. In 1832 M. Del was called 
to the Institute; and in the same year he exhibited, 
perhaps, the most impressive of all his works, 

Cromwell Contemplating the Remains of Charles 
I.,’ a composition which, once seen, either in the 
original or in engraving, can never be forgotten. 
The extensive popularity of this production testifies 
its perfect success, and affords another extraordi- 
nary example of the valuable simplicity with which 
this artist can invest subjects, which in other 
hands would have been at least repulsive and, 
perhaps, atrocious. In 1834 ap ‘The Exe- 
cation of Lady Jane Gray ;’ which during the 
entire period of its exhibition was, early and late, 
surrounded by a crowd of admiring spectators. 
On the same occasion were exhibited two other 
works, ‘Galileo Studying in his Cabinet;’ and a 
Saint Amelia, intended as a model for the painting of 
the great window of the chapel at the Chateau d’ Eu. 





2 ri =8 Fe 
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Duke that the artist recovers his grav 
has never produced anything more forcii 
this. In the meantime he exhibited his 
i , ‘ Charles I. in the Guard- 
Lord Strafford.’ From 1837 to 184 
roche was almost entirely occupied by 
work at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, having 
only two pictures, the one a fine portrait of 
Guizot, and the other a ait of ‘N 
his Cabinet at the Tui * 
In 1835 it was proposed to M. Delaroche 
enrich the walls of Madeline with suitable 
ee but circumstances subsequently led 
res 
P' 
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to ation of the task. In the sume year 
he to Italy, where he formed a matri- 
monial alliance with the only daughter of Horace 
Vernet, who was then director of the 

Academy at Rome. M. Delaroche was amply 
compensated for his disappointment, with respect 
to the Madeline, by having confided to him the | 
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§ f the Amphitheatre of the Ecole 
— yp nes rg to which he devoted 
three years of assiduous labour. To this work 


arned from a second visit to Rome, where 
he executed a portrait of the Pope; which, in 
Italy, has received the most unqualified praise. 
M. Delaroche has painted but very few por- 
traits in addition fo those already mentioned. 
He has produced a portrait of the Countess 
Rossi (late Madlle. tag), and some others, 
in oil, crayon, &c.; all of which exhibit, in a 
high degree, the striking characteristics of the 
accomplished master, who could not devote 
to portraiture a genius which has urged him 
onward to a series of triumphs in historical 
and didactic Art. : : 

Few artists of any time, even since the re- 
vival of painting, can be pointed out as having 
passed during any given portion of their lives 
a career 80 honourable and profitable as that 
hitherto enjoyed by M. Delaroche. Ata very 
early age he was already in the arena com- 
peting for the suffrages of the public; and in 
the term of twenty years he produced r 
pictures, all of which have been signally dis- 
tinguished by the plaudits of the public, and 
many of which will remain among the re- 
markable examples of the French School of 
Art. All his works have been popularised 
by the most skilful engravers; from a very 
early period he received the most flatterin 
distinctions, and has in private life enjoy 
all the felicities attendant on a position so 
honourable. At present, M. Delaroche is 
again busied in his studio, with a prospec- 
tive yet more brilliant than the past, and 
| which it is our sincere and reasonable hope 
| he may live most fully to realize. 
| Having thus passed in review the principal 
| subjects that have engaged the pencil of this 
eminent artist, we are prepared for the peculiar 
treatment accorded by him to the great com- 
mission for illustrating the walls of the Prize 
| Amphitheatre. Dramatic in his co: tion, 
with a mind forming images the most vividly 
| true of the p wee fea ce = of the past, and 
| embodying them by his art with an utter 
independence of preconceived systems of 
painting, though with a practical perfection 
arising from earnest study of previous works 
we are not surprised that, where others would 
have rushed into allegory, he has seized upon 
the real. 

Here, however, is at once the contested 
point of his career, and the field upon which, 
in our judgment, his genius has vindicated 
its title to originality. Taking that high view 
of panting which would regard it as the 
mediam for influencing the minds of others 
in the strongest manner permitted by the 
occasion, he has evidently weighed the merits 
of pure Allegory, and considered well its 
failure in that essential portion of legitimate 
ambition—the influence upon the heart. The 
choice of means to the end is not the least 
significant among the operations of genius and 
the indications of character. In the selection 
of his theme, then, by the great French painter, 
we recognise a Es knowledge of 
human sympathies. He was to place on the 
walls of the amphitheatre such a painting as 
would rouse to highest energy the emulation 
of the rising youth who thereafter might con- 
sregate in its presence. How has he accom- 
Pp his mission? By summoning, at his 
potent will, the Chiefs of the Arts in past ages, 
+ aaa the triumphs of the labourers in 

On entering the amphitheatre, the semicir- 
cular wall—which extends itself in front of 
the spectator, and towards which ascend the 
rows of benches for the assembly—is seen ex- 
panding its painted surface to the extent of 
py ap length ~ twenty fone in height. 

picture a sim colonnade appears to 
| Tun partially round, forming, with ae | por- 


| tions of blue sky on the righ 
ight and left, the 
the sground to a lengthened series of ro . 
ines of whose composition intertwist with 
whieh amate skill. From the source of light 
7 uch is in the cupola above, certain 
of construction pass down to unite - 
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ith those that form the framework of the pic. | 
een) unction with the skill of 


f 
Phe 
pro- 


That this picture has been assailed and praised 
with almost equal zeal is surely a matter of sur- 
prise. If comparisons are odious, in no case are 
they more so than where are sought as the 

the efforts of powerfal genius to 


| means of ag i 
! free itself from the trammels of ‘* precedent,”’ and 
| follow with its true courage the 


h which is un- 


trodden. Some would quarrel with Dolaroche 


some trang 


istence, we recognise at once the forms | 
of those whose world-renown entitles them to be— 


resen'. The various ae <" have a 
ated their representatives, bat prominen 
from among ie illustrious band come out the more 
conspicuous leaders—Titian, Rubens, Giorgione, 
Bramante, Raffaelle, Leonardo, Michael Angi. 
Poussin, &c. At each extremity are arranged the 
most brilliant colours and strongest effects, from 
whence, through retiring knots of figures whose 
tones are more subdued and whose energy is less 
salient, the eye is conducted to the central judg- 
ment-throne, on which the grand but quiet forms 
of Ictinus, Phidias, and Apelles, appear, as from 
distance of a remote antiquity, still to look 
down with interest on the struggles of the Arts 
they loved. Appropriately, from this throne of 
the Greeks, the t is b steps that connect 
the scene with the figure of Fame, who kneels at 
the bottom of them, and is in the attitude of 
offering to the victor of to-day the laurel crown 
the consent of the high conquerors of 

on these steps, as on a transition 
of Greece to the efforts of 

artist has effected a well- 

the real with the ideal; and 

emblematic figures tell their 

ises at once in the female 

the personification 

ve reigned over the 

pure and classic form 

wayed the affections of the en- 

ned Greeks, still preserves her hold on the 

the sterner representative 

fair-haired vestal- 


the endearing, 
prod ristian Art; there, 
wrapped in such a vesture as Paul Veronese 
d have painted,—warm and impassioned in her 
ks, and free in her attitude as loose in her 
,—is she under whose auspices the Venetians, 
followed by more modern schools, revelled in the 
blandishments of colour, and wandered into the 
seductive and luxurious paths of Art. 
When ned to himself the 
sober earnestness of such a tribunal, and the well- 
discriminated character of the painters, sculptors, 
and architects, who discuss the ples of their 
has con- 
have been re- 
presented with the skill of a man whose drawing is 
admirable, whose dra powers are unques- 
tioned, and who gave to the exercise of those 
powers, in this instance. three years of unwearied 
study,—hewill, we conceive, readily apprehend that 
such a production forms an epoch in modern Art; 
nay, more,—the boast of a European 
Metropolis.t 


* Itis of this ——sy beautiful figure we give an 
engraving on the other side; a drawing of it was kindly 
supplied to us by the publishers, Messrs. Goupil and 
Vibert, with permission to introduce it into our work. 
We may take this opportunity of stating that the whole 
of the great ting of Delaroche is in process of en- 

ving by Henriquel Dupont ;—that with this view a 
a copy of it has been made, which, we believe, will 
be, ere long, publicly exhibited in London. 

+ M. De je, it is said, received the order of the 
Minister of the Interior to paint the work, to consist of 
twenty-four figures, for which he was to receive the sum 
of £ . He supplied the sketch, in conformity with 
this ent; it was 
that ;. Poy finish 
quently he so comp 
plan thet he introd 
seventy-five figures; and in executing it he occupied no 
less than three years of his time. It was only just and 
reasonable that his recompense should be 
augmented in portion; end undoubtedly it would 

» proposal to that effect was intimated to 
the painter, by whom it was immediately declined. 
“No,” said he; “of my own will I did what I have 
done; and I will receive noth beyond the stipulated 
eum.” Headded, “and I « be amply paid for my 
labour, inasmuch as I have learned more from the exe- 
eution of this work than by all my studies that preceded 








| Delaroche. 





because he has not followed Raffaelle ; while others 
would almost pull down Raffaelle to make room for 
'o each his merit. Because we revere 
the muse of Shakespere, shall we quarrel with the 
lays of Byron? The absurdity would appear to be 
in estimating the French painter by a comparison 
which must be a forced one; while neglecting that 
evidence and chirm of original talent which are by 
consent of all to be found in his works, and 
should be the basis of all claims to the highest re- 
putation. For our parts, freely allowing that there 
might have been given by the pencils of other 

ainters a certain degree of more abstract dignity 
in the delineation of his heroes, we welcome with 
the most willing homage the accession, during the 
present century, of one of those great works 
wherein a man has stamped ideas fall of honour to 
the conceiving mind, and productive of finest in- 
fluence on that of the spectators. The main merit 
is undoubtedly the first thought of the subject. He 
has woven with consummate skill, and the greatest 
simplicity of Art, the materials of history into 
a poetic dream; and those who are the least 
capable of approaching him are perhaps the first 
to deny themselves the pleasure of being charmed 
thereby. Restless in his labours after fame, by 
the pursuit of truth, he laboured at his studies with 
ardour ; and the sketches we have seen form, there- 
fore, the key to the trathful force of his figures ; 
while they are put together with a fine perception 
of their mental characteristics, one or two instances 
only excepted. In his scale and choice of colour 
he has not only produced a beautiful harmony, but 
has made the original difficulty of a curved surface 
productive of a magic effect. With the exception 
of a certain rawness in the sky, and of the flesh 
tints in the figure of Fame, the colouring is de- 
lightful. The pose of the figures, the ‘* keeping 
of their places,’’ the arrangements of the dra- 
peries, the drawing of the limbs, and the character 
of the physiognomies are alike worthy of praise ; 
and where the painter does trench on allegoric 
ground, he proves that it was no deficiency of in- 
tellectual power that made him cautious of ven- 
turing farther. The ‘‘ Hemicycie,’”’ is a proud 
addition for Delaroche to a host of works which 
have been stamped with public applause through- 


out Europe; it is an admirable tribute to the fame | 


of those great artists with whose renown future 
ages will cordially associate his own. 

It has been said, we know not how truly, that 
his exquisite costumes are painted not from the 
stuffs on the lay figure, but from small careful 
drawings rapidly executed from draperies set on 
the living model. In the mechanique of painting, 
since the period of his pictures, from the times of 
** Charles,’’ so well known in England, he has im- 
proved to a great extent; so that those who would 
judge him without visiting the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts could not do him justice therein. When 
once the subject of an intended painting is deter- 
mined, nothing that can throw light upon it—on 
the costume, the individual character, or the his- 
tory of the times—is neglected ; and thus he stores 


it.” This was, indeed, true patriotism—the example of 
a great mind, During the progress of the painting M. 
Delaroche rubbed out seventeen figures with which he 
was dissatisfied. One figure—that of Van Eyck—he 
commenced and painted within three days. Our readers 
may be interested in knowing the artists introduced into 
this great em We therefore append them :— 
Correggio, Paul Veronese, Antoine de Messina, Mu- 
rillo, Van Eyck, Titian, Terburg, Rembrandt, Van der 
Helen, Rubens, Velasquez, Vandyke, Michael Angelo de 
Caravaggio, Jean Bellin, Giorgione, Ruysdael, Paul Pot- 
ter, Claude Lorraine, Gas Poussin, Peter Fischer, 
Pierre Bontemps, Lucca della Robbia, Benedetto da 
Maiano, Pisano, Baccio Bandinelli, Bonatello, Ghiberti, 
Bernard Patissy, Jean Goujou, Benvenuto Cellini, Ger- 
mai. Pilon, Puget, Jean Bologne, Ictinus, Apelles, Phi- 
dias, Philibert de Lorme, dassao Peruzzi, Erwin de 
Steinbach, Sansovino, Robert de Luzarches, Palladio, 
Brunnelleschi, Inigo Jones, Arnolfo di Lapo, Pierre Les- 


cot, Bramante, Mansart, Vignole, B. A. da Fiesole, Mare | 
Antonio, Edelinck, Holbein, Le Sueno, Orgagua, 8, del | 


Piombo, Albert Durer, Leonardo da Vinci, Domenichino, 
Fra Bartolomeo, Mantegna, Julio Romano, Raffaelle, 


Perugini, Masaceio, Michael Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, | 


Cimabue, Giotto, and N. Poussin. 








tial. 


February, 


in his memory the resources whence 
dramatic, intensely-realizing sapertion tun an 

s a teacher, Delaroche bas formed a long train of 
pupils, who speak of him with sincere In 
stature he reaches the middle height, 
pep te en RT 

ne rT, an eye i 

— * its heater ie pa 

n his private character Delaroche presents m 
for esteem. Independent of the excellence we 
qualities in domestic life, he wears no conscious air 
of superiority; is free, frank, and affable in his 
manners; liberal in exposing the riches of hig 
studio; and comenutdedtive te reference to any | 
methods of his painting which the stran may 
think worthy of inquiry. Offered by the Goren 
ment a large pecuniary present on the completion 
of the Hemicycle, he waived it for himself, on con. 
dition that it should be offered to increase the ex. 
cellence of the engraving which (to which we have 
referred), under sanction of the Government, is 
— to be published. i 

or our own part we regard our personal know. 
ledge of Delaroche—limited though it has neces. 
sarily been to a single visit, and that of brief dura. 
tion—as an honour and a privilege second to none 
of which we can boast during a long intercourse 
or intimacy with the great men of our time, 
We never encountered one who so completely 
realized our notions of high genius : his eloquent 
countenance, so full of rapid thought and expres. 
sion—his exceeding, and somewhat restless, 
of manner—conveyed to our minds the only just 
idea we ever received of what we understand, or 
desire to understand, by the term sovut—as cha- 
racteristic of a nature far superior to the 
mass of humankind. The feeling of respect, not | 
unmingled with affection, with which we 
the great painter of France, is enhanced by the 
knowledge that his high position is susta’ not | 
alone by that intellectual power which commands 
reverence from all, but by the continual exercise of 
the more “ private personal virtues”—the 
perpetual manifestation of a generosity truly ca- | 
tholic—and the almost daily proof supplied by his 
life, that true greatness may exist without a particle 
of selfishness, vanity, or envy. 

Oo 


MULTIPLYING PRINTS. 





{In connexion with a subject we have treated largely | 
elsewhere, we may here introduce an extract froma letter 
of our Foreign Correspondent. We can, at present, give 
no further aes to the nature of the discovery thaa that 
which will be found in this communication. It is | 
probable, however, that we may not only have more to | 
say of it in our next, but be furnished with some | 
examples. } } 

Le1pzic.—What, till now, has been heldim- | 
possible or, at least, improbable, has been in- 
vented, and is ‘‘ the acquisition of German art, 
says a report from this city: we mean the art 
of making typographic impressions by the opera. 
tion of galvanism. Tbat which an English artist, 
of the name of Palmer, has produced and called 
glyphography, and has kept a secret, has long 
been the subject of investigation of M. Volk- 
mar Abner, a young and very talented artist of 
Leipzic. He has now solved the riddle, and, in 
the presence of a great many learned men, artists, 
and printers, exhibited specimens of his newly- 
invented art; which, though results only of a 
first trial, excited general admiration and astonisb- 
ment, for these specimens, printed by a printing- 

ress,—representing a landscape, an old mans 
head, and some eres paratus,—were gene- 
rally held to be steel engravings. 

The prevailing opinion was, that, by such 4 pro- 
cess, woodcuts would in future be altogether use- 
less. There is connected with this art the special 
advantage, that every artist who is able in design, 
without bein an engraver, can obtain specimens | 
of his hand. drawing by nee ofa Vw plate, 
and multiply it immensely by printing— 
being so Sraeetel as to allow the artist to - the 
effect of his work, even Spr | the progress | 
operation, as if the object had been drawn a 
paper with a pen. The use of the printiog. prom 
this process is of vast advantage, inasmu 
new 0 admits the use 4 every surt 
printing-press, even by steam. Dy & par’ 
chemical process the plate obtains * 
cover as hard asa diamond ; thus allowing 


' of impressions. 
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REPORTS TO THE GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


interesting and highly important ‘* Re- 
| Two yer) wt been laid before the Council of the 
School of Design—one from H. J. Townsend, 
Esq., and the other from Mrs. M‘Ian; both of 
whou visited Paris, during the autumn of the year 
1944, with a view to obtain information on the 
resent state of Art, and the schools in Paris. 
Dar readers will thank us for submitting to them 
a digest of these documents. As the longest, 
the most elaborated, and the most important in 
details, we shall notice first the report of Mr. 
Townsend. He commences by stating that his 
principal objects of inquiry were as to * the sys- 
tem of education adopted in the pursuit of Art,’’ 
and the works and methods of the modellers, in 
Paris. He first takes note of the routine adopted 
in private studios—a system very general in France 
and Germany, but of which, in Eugland, we know 
little or nothing; our artists not having yet 
learned to give time and labour for “* little remu- 
neration,”’ actuated mainly, if not solely, by love 
of Art. Mr. Townsend then proceeds to describe 
the great public school of France; and his details 
are so interesting that we take leaveto copy them 


without abridgment :— 

“That which corresponds with our Royal Academy is 
the Ecote pes Beaux Arts. The instruction is gratis, 
admission being obtained by competitions, in the months 
of March and September. Here the educational system 
is nearly the same, in reference to elementary studies, as 
that in the schools of the private professors, the most 
eminent of whom, indeed, also occupy ‘ chairs’ in this in- 
stitution, and are paid by the Government. 

“ The general tendency of the arrangements is to pro- 
mote a spirit of emulation, and consequent industry, 
among the Eléves,—this being, in fact, the distinguish- 
ing feature in the training of youth throughout the 
French metropolis. The competitors for admission are 
generally five hundred, of which number perhaps one 
hundred succeed. The ‘admitted’ are divided into two 
classes, of ‘ odd and even numbers,’ and the studies of 
these two classes are conducted week by week,—aléer. 
nately after the Antique and the Life,—in the two great 
amphitheatres devoted to the purpose. The model sits 
six consecutive days. The proportion of sculptors is 
about twenty in a hundred, The professors attend in 
rotation, from five to seven in the evening. 

“ During the studentship, there is a monthly com- 
petition, the decisions being given a quarter. One 
silver and two bronze medals are distributed, for each 
month, the third-class medal being worth no more than 
seven francs. The merits of the drawings, however, 
being rigidly seanned, much value is attached to success, 
particularly as the medallists are entitled to a choice of 
places and to a prolonged right to academic study, while 
the non-medallists must contend again at the expiration 
of six months. 

“There are two general concours, called the ‘ Tétes 
@’Expression,’ and the ‘ Prix de Rome.’ 

_ “The trial of the ‘ Tétes d’Expression’ occurs twice 
in the year. In this no pupil can compete who is not a 
medallist, is not a Frenchman, and who has not satisfied 
the master of perspective. The studies are made life- 
size, from the living model, who assumes the appropriate 
attitude and expression under the direction of the pro- 
fessor. A resemblance to the orignal is required, in con- 
Junction with the true and forcible working-out of the 
given theme. Twelve usually compete, and their la- 
bours last six hours a day, during four days. Two gold 
medals are awarded. The successful efforts arising fom 
this contest are hung around one of the halls, with other 


specimens of the works of distinguished students. They 
appeared to me the most extraordinary of this class of 
productions. The anatomical knowledge, admirable 
drawing, and skill of painting displayed in them are 
worthy of all praise, ond are the best proofs of the value 
of the system whence they emanate. 

“ The ‘ Prix de Rome’ is the grand mainspring of the 
ambition of the Eléves, and offers to the successful com- 
petitor the most substantial advantages. The conditions 
are—age under thirty, and French birth; but it is not 
hecessary that previous studies should have been pur- 
sued at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. In this institution 
the competitors assemble, generally to the amount of 
Ly). On their meeting, a subiect is proposed, from which 
& sketch, in oil colours, 18 inches bis to be made at 
once. Twenty are selected, who are considered worthy 
of undergoing further trials. The figure, in three-quarter 
size, from life, is painted by these chosen ones, and a 
reduction is then effected to TEN. To these ten the field 
18 left for the ultimate contest, and each receives, as an 
stuivalent for his expenses, a sum of 150 francs. A 
S pe is then proposed, and the seme day a sketch is 
Fw and ‘ stamped ;’ and from the general tenor of this 
oa the subsequent painting must exhibit no depar- 
Po €. Models are allowed, but neither engravings nor 
= stamped sketches are permitted; and the process of 

* Picture now advances during seventy-two days. The 
Prizes, which consist of a ‘ Grand Prix’ and two s 
be confer cocugtien from the ‘conscription.’ The 
oy of the chief prize in the present year was said to 
¢ freed from the ranks by his successful effort made 














under leave of absence! To the two second prizes also 
is given a reward of 500 francs, The chief prize, how- 
ever, b: with it the honour of a laurel crown, 

stowed either at the Institute or in the an 
Theatre at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The victor is then 
sent to Rome on his studies, where he is lodged and 
maintained at the French Academy, under an eminent 
director, and with a further allowance of £60 per annum. 


“ The like conditions to contests between scul 
tors and architects; s pr tn being queued 
pe-painters, and 





every fourth year to engravers, land 
die-sinkers z ; 
“‘In this Palais des Beaux Arts, the very building it- 
self ins ® consciousness of the respect willi ly ac- 
corded the avocations to which it is devoted. On 
every side, incorporated with the edifice, are mementoes 
of the past, appeies either to the feeling of beauty, or 
to reverence for the great predecessors in Art. The 
chefs d'ceuvres of Michael Angelo, in painting and sculp- 
ture, reappear in the ‘chapel.’ The choicest riches of 
sculpture, from Greece to the middle ages, and to the 
present day, are dis omg its superb saloons, 
and the very doors exhibit valuable relics of wood-carv- 
say ning ah he pens of hier te Ser 
m i rt. Nor 
are its students left unnoticed in dene testinaaies to 
worth. Besides the chambers in which their first dis- 
tinguished productions are displayed, some of their sub- 
ey oe labours are mingled with the best in the saloons; 
and in the amphitheatre devoted to oe ena ey the 
fine genius of Delaroche has assembled the artist chiefs 
of various epochs to witness, as it were, the triumph of 
the rising youth of France.” 


_Mr. Townsend then proceeds to describe his 
visits to several of the leading 


of 
in the French capital, the principal being “the 


oy Royale de Dessein,’’ instituted as long ago as 


. 


“ The school was established ‘ En faveur des ouvriers 
” se destinent aux professions méchaniques,’ and, so 
ar as I could ascertain, the workmen and others avail 
themselves of this SA gp to a very considerable ex- 
tent ; as in the school here, so I found, in Paris, you 

men who are compelled to work all day glad to av: 

themselves of the evening studies. One of the printed 
notices of the routine at this Ecole Royale presents the 
following enumeration of its objects—‘ Géométrie arith- 
métique, toisé, arpen ; architecture, coupe de pierre 
et de bois; sculpture d’ornemens; figure et animaux; 
fleurs et ornemens ;’—a list that indicates a wide sphere 
of education. . * . This 
studying from nature in the modelling department 


is carried to a great extent, and prizes are given for 
the best performances thus made. With a view, per- 
haps, to afford hints in this direction, the most carefully- 
made casts from nature were plentifully around 


The arTicHokg, I was informed, and even the THISTLE, 
with all its spines, constitute objects of frequent study 
with the modelling tool. In these efforts, as in the 
drawing ateliers before named, the exact imitation of 
nature is most rigidly aspired to, in order to produce a 
facility of handling and a minute exercise of the facul- 
ties of perception. Doubtless this is the chief source of 
the power to erecute—a power which, once acquired, 
offers the ready and inestimable means of couveying the 
most subtle ideas of form.” 


The school next in importance is the ‘‘ Ecole 
Communale,’’—a school established by the bronze- 
founders, and subsequently adopted by the muni- 
cipality of Paris :— 

‘* Unpretending and workshop-like in its structure, 
yet admirable are the means it presents! The general 
arrangements corresponded with those of other Schools 
of Design, except in the predominance given to the stu- 
dies of the human figure from the Antique and the Life.” 

The subject of ‘‘ modelling”’ occupied much of 
Mr. Townsend’s attention; and his remarks con- 
cerning it are full of thought and wisdom :— 

“ When in Paris, Mr. Wilson called my attention to 
the fact, that what is done in E d y, * workmen,’ 
is done in France by ‘ artists,’ in reference to these ope- 
rations in metal ; and he remarked that ‘ the superiority 
in the casting there was owi to gener Saco eee 
finish in the modelling.* Myo ns confirmed 
this opinion, and recalled to my mind the extreme soli- 
citude with which the education of the modellers is 
watched in the French Schools of Design. Notwith- 
standing, however, this eral finish of first model, 
so well is the working d informed and directed by 
the head, that I have seen leaflets and other ornaments 
of candelabra, &c., chiselled at once, with the utmost 
readiness and precision, out of a plaster block where the 
general form alone had been moulded. Here something 
must be allowed for the facilities afforded by the ter 
used in Paris. Until informed to the contrary, I could 


scarcely believe that it was not prepared for this pur- 
of the most 


some peculiar process. Admitting 
ote tae of the dhieek however, it has the drawback of 
not permitting the em t of iron supports, with- 
out profuse oxidation. This apusy Oe obviate by 
adopting, instead, pieces of wood, w are previously 
« ® I am informed that such establishments as those in 
pene willingly le age aap ata high price, the = 
istinguis' artists for ba mare esigns ; while 
‘ artificers,’ as — ly cated, 


nurseries of 





soaked, lest the subsequent swe should crack the 

plaster. woes | small models of the human figure 

and in the more delicately marked portions of ornamen 

—— In the Rue de Bac, 
such a 


work, wax is 
be beret ay en ns 
take with the utmost 

nae pane LO 

a most re- 
ing tantentel: to: tntbeabetd, us eae a a ‘in th 
m 
Parisian ateliers.” re wr 






tool; bu 
Mr. Townsend closes his 
sojourn and 


theatres, in the public fountains, in the iron-work of 
the doors and shop windows—there is ited a yearn- 
= — Pe gerne ia nay gd contravened 
, ins its educating the 
eye, much meets the critical ‘ow ant ently withens Lei. 
the love of real beauty, but with a do t of- 
ence to taste and common sense, The pal 
cause of the latter impression is to be found in the mal- 
adaptation a eee, . + more frequently in the 
employment of conflie ‘styles’ along 
cosa thestretion, I bare’ 
8 ctu m pow 5 


pry moe of ornament is 
the d t of decorative pain b 
the general effec x 


parts may be with the portions near appears 
Shen & ean of harmony in the ‘ tout ensemble,’ and a 
the be derived from 


0 
uently in where solidity should be manifest, 
cnet 4 celia of pana ne rooms being a sense 
of security in the first place, and of ornament thereafter. 
Nevertheless, wherever the genius of the inventor has 
enough to search for himself some un- 
trodden , as in the weaving of flowers and other 
natural ts into combinations of his own, without 
reference to any particular ‘ style,’ there the really artistic 
feeling of the people makes itself manifest, and meets its 
due reward in praise. As an example, I may al- 
lude to that which various descriptions and specimens 
have now made well known here—the Beauvais 
In this, the s of an artist of high in his 
fe , the painter of the altarpiece at the 
a worked out the most admirable and 
suitable combinations of form adapted to articles of va- 
ried description; thus to an otherwise inferior 
manufacture a commercial value recognised throughout 
Europe, and deservedly on himself as much 
yearly remuneration as the choicest productions of his 
easel would have enabled him to procure, In such appli- 
artistic skill and design to purposes of 
mechanical nuity and general use, one cannot but 
reco a most beneficent employment of the = of 
nature, which thus become the means of placing ore 
the humblest of the community those forms of beauty 
and grace, the love of which is latent in every breast. 
Thus it was that our own excellent Flaxman ured 
for the Potteries; and thus also, it is to be hoped, the 
us of Great Britain may again exert itself to spread 
e sources of enlightenment, while aiding the cause of 
manufactures; FOR IT CANNOT BE CONCEALED THAT 
THE GRAND SUPPORT OF MANY MANUFACTURES, IN 
BOTH COUNTRIES, WILL HENCEFORWARD BE BASED ON 
SUPERIORITY OF DESIGN.* ‘The arts of design amon 
the French, much and long as they have been cultivat 
are still ever in a state of progress: not only is technical 
excellence on the increase from year to year, but, what is 
still more important, the defects of TasTE are continually 
rectified by the o of new exhibitions to the pub- 
lic, and the consequent creation of a higher standard of 
general criticism ou artistic productions. Hence, as is 
manifest to the stranger in Paris, the artists there, of all 
classes, have an advantage over us in the fact that their 
labours are addressed to masses of persons, all more or 
less imbued with a wish to understand Art, and all, in- 
deed, by the policy and munificence of the Government 
furnished with ample and ever-ready means of general 
inquiry or deep research. In 'y a single instance 
do the museums of higher Art fail to exhibit a large ad- 
mixture of such specimens of architectural and other 
‘ornament’ as h the most valuable lessons. Hence, 
perhaps, it results that when a prudent artist ex es 
a want of encouragement for works of more e 


aim, 
aoe have been so awakened to the study 
pe mn bias he is enabled to throw into the pursuit 


of 

latter the talent which could not force its way in 
phy en branches. In the French capital, doub’ 
from similar causes, reciprocity pect be- 
tween ariiele of —the line between the 
‘workman’ the ‘artist’ is not so 
and thus the principle of 





__* To this paragraph we direct the especial attention of 

pe phe cont mn who bes of or hone | pened y into the 
w 

2 of manufactures, Other observa- 





progress continental 
tions on this all-important topic will be found elsewhere. 
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tion that elevates his views without damaging their 
utility. 

“ That the SCHOOLS oF DesiGN now existing in Eng- 

and Scotland may produce similar results is not — | 
to be eagerly hoped, but to be reasonably anticipated. 
Some persons would appear to expect that we can over- 
leap the ordinary processes of time, and that, the wish 
expressed, a race of working artists must spring forth 
at once. Germany and France show us the contrary, but 
they also have enabled us to discover the shortest road 
to attainment of certain high qualities. In the latter 
country Schools of Design have existed for the greater 
part of a century, following upon the labours of a race of 
artists of many climes and most varied skill, who have ne- 
cessarily left behind them much of that knowledge which 
in schools of Art is known to be transmitted by tradition. 
Thus the names of Jean Goujon, Poussin, Le Sueur, and 
others, illustrated the genius of France at a time when 
England was entirely dependent on foreign skill. By 
Benevenuto Cellini, and other ga artists from beyond 
the Alps, Parisian knowledge has likewise been amply 
replenished, and their valuable lessons doubtless were 
handed down with care,—the troubles of the State having 
seldom put a stop to the development of its Fine Arts. 

“ What, then, are the hints to be derived from the 
system pursued in the development of Art in the French 
metropolis? They appear to be suggested, most pecu- 
liarly, from these sources :— 

o Tne earnest studies after Nature in the ateliers ; 

“ The zystem of competi 
tro of the higher prizeholders ; 

“ The extensive range of acquirements contemplated in 
the schemes of education in Schools of Design; and, 


finally, 
The exquisite care and finish of the modelling, as 
preliminary to the operation of casting.” 


MRS. M‘IAN’S REPORT. 


This accomplished lady —the Mistress of the 
Female B of our Government School o 
visited Paris during the summer va- 


cation of the year 1843. Her attention was mainly | 


directed to the very im t subject of porcelain 
painting—her desire being to obtain such knowledge 
as would fully qualify her for directing the exercises 
of a class of porcelain painters. With this view she 
obtained an introduction to M. Robert, the chief 
conductor of the porcelain manufactory at Sévres, 
and by his order she was conducted through every 
part of the establishment. 

“I saw,” she says, “ the artists at work, observed their 
method of using colours, and obtained a knowledge of 
their technical modes of proceeding, and of the media 
which they employ in the process. The result of my 
observations at that time was a conviction that I could 
readily learn this art, and could easily teach it.’’ 


In order to attain additional power, Mrs. M‘Tan 
again visited Paris last summer, and placed herself 
under the instruction of Madame Turgan,—one of 
the principal artists at Sévres, ‘‘ assiduously paint- 
ing ing to that lady’s directions’’ during the 
of her stay in France. On her return to 
ngland, Mrs. M‘Ian says— 
“I proceeded at once to, and remained some time in, 
Staffordshire, in order to inspect the district of the Pot- 


teries, and, by carefully examining the work of our best | 


lish porcelain-painters, to be enabled to form a just 
estimate of their productions, compared with those of 
the artists of France. For the prosecution of this object, 
I obtained introduction to some of the principal manu- 


facturers, and was shown whatever related to my in- | 
establishments of the Messrs. | 


— in the several lar 
‘edgwoods, Copeland, Minton, Ridgeway, and others. 
The effect of this comparison of the finest examples of 
the art in France and England, was an impression by 
no means unfavourable to -1 ability: so that with 
regard, at least, to this branch of ornamental art, I am 


nappy to feel warranted in dissenting from those who in- 


discriminately decry the productions of British Art. At 
Mesers. Copeland’s manufactory I saw specimens of 
fower-painting in porcelain by an English artist,* which 





* It gives us much pleasure to quote this opinion of 
Mrs. M‘lan—so confirmatory of that we long ago ex- 
pressed in reference to the excellent artist who presides 
ever the establishment of Messrs. Copeland and Garrett. 
The commercial value of a higher and better mind 
and a sounder knowledge of Art in a concern of this 
description is so self-evident, one would think, as to 
carry ite own recommendation with it; such, however, 
is not the fact; strange to say it is very rare to find 
superintendents with experience much beyond that of the 
merest mechanic. The consequence has been that the 
later productions of Messrs. Copeland and Garrett are 
already very largely appreciated by the public,—and that 
a very extensive “ circulation” has been obtained for the 
major part of their more recently manufactured articles. We 
may refer especially to “ the vintage jug,” of which a few 
months ago we published an engraved copy. It has been 
found impossible to produce a supply equal to the demand. 
This result of combined judgment and taste has had its 
natural effect—an impetus has been given to other manu- 
facturers, and we can now mention several who would 


-. 








ition, and the consecutive pa- 


I should have no hesitation in dec to be in every 
| respect equal to the best productions of M. Jacobert, one 
of the best artists in this department at Sévres, where 
| flower-painting is most admirably executed ; and it is 
| but justice to observe that the attainment of such 
| equality of excellence by an English artist implies a 
much greater degree of merit, since in France the 
artist has long had the advantage of systematic and spe- 
cial training for his employment, and the —— 
tronage - P royal manufactory munificently suppo 

»y the Government: while, in England, he has been 
| hitherto wholl isted,—develop t of talent being 
| left merely to individual energy and perseverance. 

After some remarks on the differences between 
the colours used in painting on porcelain, in 
England and in France, Mrs. M‘Ian proceeds to 
comment upon a very important part of the sub- 
ject :— : 

“In visiting the manufactories of the Staffordshire 
Potteries, I was much gratified to find employment af- 
forded to numerous females, although they perform 
merely the inferior kinds of work. Indeed, it is only 
the cheapest and commonest description of wares that 
ean be committed to their hands; for, as they do not 
possess the slightest knowledge of drawing, their work 
consists simply in filling up with certain colours, ac- 
cording to a given pattern, certain spaces formed by out- 
lines which are previously printed upon the wares, They 
are thus confined to the mere mechanical labour of an 
| art in which excellence in its highest department is un- 
| doubtedly fully as much attainable by women as by men. 
| In this country, unfortunately, the employments ob- 
| tainable by females are = limited in number and va- 

riety, so that it becomes highly desirable not only to 
rovide the means of developing and cultivating talent 
in females, but to increase the number of subjects to 
| which such ability, when so cultivated, may with pro- 
yriety and profit be applied. To this class of subjects 
ae with peculiar fitness, not only the arts of paint- 
| ing on peredidn and glass, but those of designing for 
| every branch of our pottery manufactures; and, with 
respect to the practicability and expediency of at once 
| acting upon these considerations, I would state that I 
have been assured by the chief artists of one of the prin- 
cipal porcelain establishments in Staffordshire, that if, 
in the Female School at Somerset House, a class were 
formed for studying the art of painting porcelain in a 
superior manner, the more skilful pupils might readily 
obtain from the manufacturers transmissions of work to 
be executed at home ; so that, without any injurious in- 
terference with the uneducated female artists, or rather 
artisans, in the Potteries, a constant and beneficial em- 
ployment might be procured.” 

Our s has been so ely occupied, this 
month, with quotations from two Reports, 
that we must postpone our comments upon them 
to some future time. They afford evidence of 
rightly-directed zeal ; they exhibit proof that the 
directors of our Institutions are on the alert to 
avail themselves of all sources of knowledge; and 
they give us satisfactory assurance that the in- 
creasing desire for information on the part of our 
British manufacturers will be met by correspond- 
ing activity in those whose business it will be to 
cater for their wants, and with whom, after all, 
will mainly rest the power to augment the Mzr- 
CANTILE VALUE OF THE Fine Arts. 








le 


INFLUENCE OF FINE ART ON 
MANUFACTURES. 


AN article, thus headed, has been published in 
| the Birmingham Journal. It is at once so sen- 
| sibly conceived and eloquently written, that we 

feel exceeding pleasure in transferring a large por- 
| tion of it to our columns—rejoicing Sat an object 
near to our heart has found so powerful an advo- 

cate in the very place where his advocacy is most 
needed and most likely to become effective :— 

“ We are not aware that we could exaggerate the im- 
ortance that should attach, in the eyes of a community 
ike that of ~~ to the progress of the Fine 
Arts in England. We fear we could hardly underrate 
the importance that actually is attached to it by the bulk 

of those for whose special benefit it was established. 
Undoubtedly its healthy influence is substantially appa- 
rent to those who take pains to trace its slow but acce- 





gladly employ “artists,” or remunerate them very libe- 
rally for their designs. This is the surest—the only— 
way to prosper; it is as impolitic as dishonourable in a 
manufacturer to borrow HIS NRIGHBOUR’S DESIGNs— 
inasmuch as the means of obtaining designs are equally 
open to all, While it is an especial part of our business 
to exhibit improvements—either such as are inventions 
or just and judicious adaptations—it will be quite as 
much our duty to expose thefts from others—which we 
shall surely do, when occasion calls for it, by engraving 
and exhibiting in juxtaposition the original and the copy. 
~4. not worse to rob the pocket than the mind of an- 
other. 








| moval should earnestly c the 
| amongst us, who, Fe.» or exam 





lerating advancement in the works of the higher 
our mechanics and artificers; but the public 
called, may be said to be u unconscious 
aa it into being yon Ay ite ay of 
ing, or insensible to its value even if it 
could be created. This is a state of whose re. 
e ane ra 
conduct of equals or ents ; for the co nt de 
such feeling for any length of time must be no to roe 
sup over foreigners, on which alone our 
tion, as thehead depdt for the world’s wants in certain 
descriptions of elegancies and conveniences, d 
Our facilities for procuring the material at the west 
cost; the advantages derivative from the employment of 
vast capital, and the concentration of gigantic means: 
the pre-eminence secured by long-practised experience 
and enterprise ;—all these cannot save us ame lect 
tive competition in the fo: market, unless we learn to 
combine with the neatness and solidi characteristic of 
— ete apengerne sy 3" beauty of Eaten which Con. 
inental artists so rare! il to im ything 
touch. ; sities: Ge 

““'We reproach foreigners for their plagiarism 
English machinery, but our reprisals on their rh. 
in the Arts a thousand-fold cancel their obli to 
us; and the intellectual inferiority and d ion our 
spoliation bespeaks, are aggravated by the infrequ 
and feebleness of our attempts to improve on the ori 
ginal, There are numerous obvious reasons why fo- 
reigners should adopt English models in machinery; but 
there is no satisfactory reason why — and fancy, the 
prevalence of a classical taste, and an appreciation of 
the appropriate and the beautiful, should be almost in- 
variably present in the vases, candelabra, and jewellery 
of the foreigner, and rarely in those of the home manu- 
facturer. There is no reason why the bronzes, medals 
and relievi of Berlin, for instance, should exhibit an 
intimate familiarity with the principles of anatomy and 
drawing, of which we find comparatively so little evi- 
dence in those of Birmingham. The outrages in the 
way of design which we perpetrate here are rapidly 
ceasing to be endured on the Continent, whose markets 
are in the same ratio closing against us. Indeed, as the 
importations from France and Germany increase, the 
home customer becomes intolerant of our monstrosities, 
and the cry about the preference for foreign productions 
is discovered to be founded in the utter inability of the 
English handicraftsman to compete with the foreign 
artist in those essentials which must ever find favour 
where a cultivated mind and a disciplined eye are ap- 
pealed to. 

“It may not be irreleva'.t to these remarks to observe, 
that the question we have mooted demands considera- 
tions on still broader grounds than its mere commercial 
bearings. Excellence of design in her manufactures 
preserved to Greece for twelve centuries her intellectual 
and political, as well as trading, priority over all the na- 
tions of the earth—the monopoly of the mind, the wealth 
and the puissance of the world. Her designs are typical 
of her thoughts—eymbolical of that strong-plum 
gination which winged her flight over the wreck of the 
eldest empires—over the ruin of dynasties, whose origin 
was coeval with the earliest records of human motive and 
humanaction. Her civic independence r ined intact, 
while the designs of her artists, who were but instru- 
ments of her manufacturers, remained unapproach- 
able; and when she ceased to be omnipotent in design— 
when her artists became Brummagemized—she forfeited 
her political freedom, and became meanly abject where 
she had been proudly dictatorial. Three centuries be- 
fore Christ, we find bodies existing in Greece identical 
with those confederations in our own day, for the se- 
curing of a certain remuneration for a certain amount 
and quality of workmanship; and excellence of design 
was the great lever to raise wages. In the fifth and 
sixth centuries the Turks excelled all nations in design, 
and hence their superiority over all nations, even in war. 
This, we are aware, is not the general opinion, but it is 
true nevertheless, and, if gainsayed, we can readily de- 
monstrate its correctness from the latest investigations 
of competent authorities. = 

“ We might readily pursue this branch of the subject 
to an almost illimitable extent, and ~ incurious or > 
interesting inquiry would it prove. But it is enough to 
the veoeet to aie in conclusion, a fact established 
by the evidence of all history, that the stability of our 
manufactures depends mainly, if not solely, on the beauty 
aud propriety of the design in their formation. Competitors 
meet us at every turn, and will eventually and speedily 
drive us out of the field unless we can keep pace wi 
them in matters of taste.” 

If writers of this stamp become numerous py 
manafactaring towns, the consequences will 
hugely benetictel c. the country. Their . 
tations cannot fail to produce e ; = 
deed, the minds of persons chiefly interested _ 
issue are prepared to receive such truths as sala- 
tary warnings ; and already are our man 
astir. Of this fact we have recently received many 
conclusive proofs; ever since we have stated our 


intention to exhibit, as qdventegeonsly as we can 
in this journal, all the ‘* manufactured improve- 
ments” that may be brought ander our notice, our 
correspondence with manufacturers—in the We 
vinces especially—has been very extensive. 
believe it will be still more so. 
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THE LONDON ART-UNION 


PRIZE ANNUAL. 
a this wotise! tn onk al 
Tax print which under the chavs at 


fifty about Po vi Specimens 
contain ra 

4 on given—of the whole of the prizes selected 
by prizeholders of the London Art-Union; and 
is named an “‘ Annual,” because it is the 5 
tion of the publishers to issue a similar publication 
every year. We confess, when the: project was 
first communicated to us, we entertained serious 
doubts both as to its utility and its success; these 
doubts have been considerably removed since we 
have examined the examples and given. farther 
thought to the plan; and we are now more 
disposed to give to it our best wishes, and to 
aid in securing for it that degree of public patron- 
age which must lead hereafter to other—and still 
better—attempts. It is needless for us to re 

our conviction, that he who makes Goop Aar 
cugap confers a benefit on mankind ; in so doing 
he may prejudice existing interests, may inflict 
immediate injury on a few; but the result cannot 
be otherwise than to promote the interests of the 
many—to enlighten and instruct, as well as to give 
pure and safe enjoymant to, ‘‘ the millions.” 

Now, in criticising this ‘‘ Art-Usion Annual,” 
we can treat it only as a series of pleasing and 
interesting memoranda—a sort of illustrated 
catalogue; we do not expect it will by any means 
satisfy the connoisseur, but if it supply the mass 
with ful and useful pleasures, derived from 
Art, the projector will have done well and deserved 
well—and we trust will meet with that success 
without which so expensive an experiment must 
be, in a measure, fatal. 

The example here given will suffice to explain 
the character of the work ;—it will consist of fifty 
plates, each plate to contain from three to four, five, 
or six engravings—so as to comprise in all 250. 
They will vary in size according to the importance 
of the subject. The style is mixed — aquatint, 
mezzotint, and a portion of line. Now, let rue 
artist bear in mind that this collection is not 
designed for him; it is intended for the public; 
and, as is inevitable in all such cases, those who 
are content with it to-day will look for better to- 
morrow. Thus, step by step—and in this way 
only—can a higher taste be attained. In various 
ways we anticipate beneficial results from this 
publication — prizeholders will grow more cau- 
tious in selecting, and painters more careful ia 
producing, works which the engraver will be after- 
wards called upon to multiply. 

The collection, therefore, may, certainly, be ac- 
cepted as an acquisition; as augmenting our 
sources of rational pleasure; and as contributing 
to the important issue of helping to a more gene- 
ral love for, and appreciation of, Art—and conse- 
quently to the promotion of its loftier aims and 
more elevated purposes. 

The series, although not published, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in connexion with the Art- 
Union of London (being indeed altogether a pri- 
vate speculation, and, surely, one of great enter- 
prise and liberality), has, we understand, received 
the sanction and approval of the Committee ; and 
will be by them recommended to the subscribers. 
Its great advantage is derived from the fact 
that it will crowd the humbler markets of Great 
Britain with cheap specimens of Art; so cheap 
that, hereafter, no attempts will be made to pro- 
duce the odious and deleterious ‘‘ prints” which 
have been hitherto hawked about the country. 
The prints in this collection may be separated and 
sold—as no doubt they will Bend 14d. each. 

us they cannot fail to “‘ oust’’ their predecessors 
~to be in turn set aside by productions of a still 
higher and better order. 

* “ The London Art-Union Prize Annual.” i 
for immediate publication, by R. A. ae oa Library of 
Arts, 106, Great Russell-street. The work will be royal 
quarto, bound tastefully in cloth, containing 250 artistic 
sketches of the pictures, sculptures, and gems, purchased 
annually by the London Art-Union (without any excep- 
tion), with descriptive letter-press, name of artist 
Prizeholder, amount of purchase and measure. Sub- 
wilt’ aa" brice—in cloth, £1 lls, Od.; India , cloth 
gut, £3 13s. 6d. A few copies only will be coloured as 
acsimiles of the original painting.—The work will be 
a the immediate superintendence of Mr. H 
my ville, an artist of known experience and taste 

care or expense will be spared to make it a volume 
*qual, in every respect, to any work of the present day. 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


— f 
MANCHESTER.—The annual meeting of the friends 
engeepeerens of School of gg been held, 
—the President, Mark Philips, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 
» The Report, after a few. introduc remarks ~ Bocca 
Philips, was read by the Honorary 4 rge 
Jackson, Esq. It described the labours of the Council 
during the past year as highly satisfactory in their re- 
sults—and very encou in reference to the future. 
The Institution has added to the numberof its rooms 
(which, however, are still insufficieat, and, therefore, 
a removal is about to take place); and obtained the 
services of an additional master—Mr. Adam Edward 
Findon, a pupil of the School in-London. -After refer- 
ring with — to the death of the late Hon, See: 3 
Mr. T. W. Winstanley, the Council state that they con- 
sider themselves exceedin — in obtaining the 
assistance and services of r. George Jackson, a gen- 
tleman who, from his long experience in decorative art, 
is every way qualified for the duties required, and who 
has, since the commencement of the Manchester School 
of Design, taken a lively interest in its prosperity, and 
whose exertions in its behalf the Council _ much 
leasure in thus acknowledging. The number of stu- 
ents on the book is 14l—and 87 applicants are now 
waiting for admission. The classes now consist of— 
students painting from nature and the ornamental cast, 
three; drawing in chalk from the cast, six; shading in 
Indian ink from the cast, five; shading in chalk from the 
flat, thirteen; shading in Indian ink from the flat, 
seven; drawing outline, 110. During the past quarter 
several applications have been made for youths intend- 
ing to become designers to calico-printers ; and he had 
much satisfaction in recommending two to « practical 
designer, of whose ability to further instruct them in 
that business good proof was furnished, on condition 
that they should be permitted still to attend the school. 
On making inquiry as to their progress, their employer 
expressed himself very highly in their favour, and de- 
clared it as his opinion, that each youth had saved at 
least two years’ drudgery in the work-room (during which 
period they would have been comparatively npr me 
through the instruction they had received in the school. 
One had been in the school nine months, and the other 
six months: the first could draw a little, the latter not 
at all. In conclusion, Mr. Wallis (the principal master) 
stated that more -has been done in the past year than was 
expected by himself, which he attributes to the earnest 
co-operation and encouragement of the Council, and 
to the fid reposed in him by the students.* 
The Mayor of Manchester, and several other leading and 
influential gentlemen, having addressed the meeting, and 
advocated the School, the proceedings of the day were 
closed by Joseph - Brotherton, Esq., M.P. We shall 
print his speech nearly as we find it in the Manchester 
Guardian, inasmuch as he introduced into it some new 
views of subjects connected with Schools of Design. 
“He (Mr. Brotherton) was very little acquainted with the 
Arts of Design, but he would take the opportunity of 
congratulating the Council on the prospects of the 
School, and the results of their labours hitherto; and he 
hoped that, as the School had met with encouragement, 
it would receive still greater encouragement from this 
large community. The superiority of foreigners in the 
Arts of Design was acknowledged, but why they should 
continue coke superior he knew no sufficient reason. 
(Hear.) Schools of Design had done much already, and 
doubtless would do much more towards improving the 
public taste among us; but he agreed with Mr. James 
that we must not rest here. He was convinced that if we 
had a museum, filled with the works of nature as well as 
of ancient and modern Art, with specimens of manufac- 
tures, and if this was thrown open to the public, that 
this would be one of the most efficacious means that 
could be adopted for improving the taste of the great 
mass of the community, who could not be expected to 
submit themselves to a systematic course of instruction. 
He had a suggestion to make on this subject, and he was 
happy to see the Mayor present. In the county of Lan- 
caster, within the last twenty years, it had cost upwards 
of one million sterling in prosecuting and supporting 
felons. The expense of prosecutions and supporting the 
police in Manchester and Salford was now upwards of 
£40,000 a year. Now, he desired to have a moral police, 
and he would ask, should we not show ourselves much 








* Mr. Wallis appended to the Report an interesting 
“ analysis of the occupations of the students, in order 
that the nature of the instruction required in the Man- 
chester School of Design may be properly understood 
and provided for. They are as follows (and the candi- 
dates for admission bear generally the same proportions, 
except a slight preponderance of carvers and engravers) — 
Designers to enlloo-priatats twenty-five; youths in- 
tended for ditto, thirteen; engravers to calico-printers, 
five; youth for ditto, one; sketch-maker to engravers to 
calico-printers, one; engravers (copper-plate, S&c.), nine; 
youths for ditto, four; stone-carver, one; wood-carvers, 
eleven; youths for ditto, two; carvers and rs, Six ; 
decorative painters, eight; youths for ditto, five - —_ 


painters, four; youth for ditto, one; des silk- 
manufacturers, ye ths intended ditto, two; 
silk-weaver, one; calico-printers, and 


clerks to ditto, eight; ths intended for manufac- 


turers, &c., six; youth 





. ; architects, t; civil , one; sure 
Le + tage Bae oot rota, 2 Mi one; 
terer, one; -turner, one; schoolmaster, one; 


mechanics, two; youths not specified, six. 


tended for designing for car-° 


- In mo the resolution, Mr. Fraser said he 
was tly satisfied that there were many individuals, 
both in and out of trade, who would become subscribers to 
the School if its objects and its utility were better under- 
stood,—Mr. Thomas w seconded the resolution, re- 

had practically acquainted with 
, and he must say that he had 
progress which the pupils had 
made under Mr. Wallis’s tuition. The sessile’ passed 
unanimously.—Mr. Wallis returned thanks for the proof 
of the appreciation of his services, and said he hoped 
that, by the next annual meeting, it would be said that 
we had a School of Design, and not merely a school of 
drawing, in Manchester. 

Georak Jackson, Esq., Hon. Secretary of the Man- 
chester School of Design, has published his lecture “ On 
the Means of Improving Public Taste,” from which we 

ave some extracts last month. It is a production of 

igh merit, which cannot fail to be useful as well as in- 
teresting, and which will therefore, we trust, circulate 
largely among those who estimate the deep importance of 
the subject. 

Mr. WaALtIs, the Master of the School of Design, has 
delivered a lecture in the theatre of the Atheneum, * On 
the Study of the History, Principles, and Practice of 
Ornamental Art.” It was received in a manner the most 
gravif ng to the lecturer, and, as it has been “ ordered to 

nted,” we shall be enabled to recur to it hereafter. 

uRY 8ST. EpMUND’s.—St, Mary’s Church—one of the 
most beautiful and interesting sacred edifices of the 
kingdom—has been restored, and was re-opened on the 
30th of October, by the Bishop of London—* a native of 
the town, who had been accustomed in early youth to 
worship with his parents in this hallowed e.” The 
church was erected in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and is a fine specimen of the perpendicular style of 
pointed architecture which then prevailed. The re- 
storations, which have resulted from private subscriptions, 
have been the work of L. N. Cottingham, Esq. They are 
described as “reflecting the highest credit on the pro- 
fessional skill, anti ree Ba knowledge, and correct taste 
of the architect. There is no instance in which a similar 
attempt at restoration has been carried out with more 
judgment and propriety. Every part of the old work 
that was defective has been restored with a faithful 
adherence to the original design; and all that is new has 
been done in the same spirit, and made to harmonize with 
the old.’’* 

Tue Bristot Acapemy.—It is with exceeding 
sure we publish the following letter, and refer our readers 
to an advertisement explanatory, which appears in the 
first page of our jou We trust that, at a the 
second city of England will assume the position it is en- 
titled to m. The intelligence here recorded is, in- 
deed, most cheering—honour and glory to the generous 
lady who has done more for Bristol than all its citizens 
have ever done :— 

“ $1n,—With your permission, I offer to your notice 
a brief detail of the movement in this city, in favour of 
the establishment of an Academy for the promotion of 
the Fine Arts. I aminduced to do this, as the notice in 

our last number contained a few errors; but as no au- 
hentic data of proceedings had then been published, 
even here, such errors may be readily excused. It is 
not to be denied that the citizens of Bristol have, for a 
long period, looked with apathy upon any effort for 
forming an Institution; while most towns of equal popu- 
lation have, for years, had their Associations for the 
promotion of the Fine Arts, here, little more has been 
done than the efforts and influence of resident artists, 
formed into a ‘ Society,’ could produce. They have, 
however, continued annually their Exhibition of works 
of Art; and this has been effected mainly by the zeal and 
exertions of their Secretary. These Exhibitions have 


u yer! given t to many; yet were 

not able to induce that general disposition to 

Art, without which the Arts must inevitably ‘ 

Isolated instances of have not been wanting. 
, however, were in sad state, when th 'y ar- 

rested the attention of P. W. 8. Miles, Esq., M.P.,+ who 

endeavoured, and with every appearance of success, to 
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hange thie coolness towards Art, by raising it in the | 
cctimation of our citizens, at onee giving it a ‘lecal | 


habitation,’ if not a name; for to his influence, energy, 
and love for the Arte the Academy owes its origin, as- 


sisted, and most zealously, by the gentlemen named as | 


trustees, Previously, however, to any definite publiea- 


tion of their intentions, a rumour of them reached a | 
lady, for many years resident in this city—Mrs. SHARPLES | 
, i h ts through life, as | 


-—whose tions and att 
well as those of her family, have been devoted to the 
Arte. The high estimation the gentlemen named as 
trustees deservedly hold here was an inducement to her 
to at onee give £2000 to them, instead of a legacy to that 
amount, as the originally intended, The munificence of 
this gift has been responded to by the citizens; and to 
the first published list about £1000 additional as ‘ do- 
nations’ have been appended. ‘These instances of liberal 
feeling towards Art tend to prove that the love of it was 
only dormant here, merely requiring the force of ex- 
ample to eall it into life and activity; and I trust I may 
indulge in the hope, that the advantages such an Insti- 
tution hae the power to confer will be felt and acknow- 
ledged by the citizens at large ; and, if so appreciated 





by them, their apathy in matters of Art must of necessity | 


pass for ever. The business of the Academy Exhibi- 
tien, Art-Union, &e., under the new and flattering au- 
spices, will be conducted at the Philosophical Institution 
for the present year. Feeling confident, Sir, that any 
information relative to the advancement and honour of 
Art would be received by you with pleasure, I thus 
trespass on your valuable pages. 
“ I am, Sir, your most obliged, 
“ BRISTOLIENSIS.” 
STarvronpsHine Porrertss.—Lewis Ricardo, Esq., 
one of the members for Stoke-upon-Trent, has published, 
in the North Staffordshire Mercury, a very important 
letter on this subject. Mr. Ricardo observes—* I think 
men have bewun to find out that the struggle for su- 
yremacy among nations is to be fought, not by soldiers, 
but by working men; that a country must feel more se- 
curity in her ships laden with merchandise than frown- 
ing with cannon; and put more trust in her factories 
than in her fortifications. And so urgently and so 
strenuously is this peaceful contest carried on, that a 
government considers every new invention, every fresh 
improvement in manufacture, as a triumph obtained 
over the world,” He then calls attention to the great 
increase in the earthenware manufactures of France. As 
a proof, he quotes extracts from the evidence taken in 
the year 1835, before a committee appointed by the 


French Minister of Commerce; and, following the sub- 


ject as far as authentic documents exist to guide him, 


ie shows that, in the six years from 1836 to 1842 in- 
clusive, the quantity of earthenware exported by the 
French had increased, while the number of pieces ex- 
ported from this country had diminished; and farther, 
that the price of French ware had been lowered in a 
treater proportion than our own. He adds: Now, I 
ave reason to believe that since 1842 the French have 
made a much greater progress, as compared to that 
shown by the document I have quoted. The number of 
manufactories has increased. The establishment of 
railroads has facilitated, and will farther facilitate, their 
means of transport; and they have employed, and do 
even now employ, English workmen, to teach them me- 
chanical skill.” And concludes that, “a great advance 
has been made by the competitors of the English potter, 
and that, as they are far behind us in the mechanism of 
potting, this advance is mainly to be attributed to the 
care and attention which they bestow upon Art and De- 
sign. The anxiety with which these are fostered in 
France is evidenced by the numerous Institutions which 
are maintained for the education and training of com- 
mereial artists,—such as the Ecole Royale Gratuite de 
Mathematique, de Desain, de Sculpture, et d’Ornement ; 
the Eeole Royale Spéciale et Gratuite de Dessin pour les 
Jeunes Personnes ; the Athenée des Beaux Arts; the 
Conservatoire and Ecole des Arte et Metiers; and the 
Eeole Communale de Dessin et de Seulpture, in Paris 
alone—besides numerous Schools of Art established on 
these models in provincial towns.” Mr. Ricardo then 
very reasonably says—*‘' Now, as foreign countries have 
seen it their interest to emulate our proficiency in those 
mechanical processes, our superiority in which is ac- 
knowledged, and which lam by no means disposed to 
undervalue; so, let us not disdain to profit by their 
good example—let us not shut our eyes to the advan- 
tage, if not the necessity, of learning from them valua- 
ble lessons in the means of developing and eneouraging 
artistic talent, and joining science and taste to industry 
and ingenuity. . . * Let me then urge upon 
the manufacturers, the artists, and the artisans of the 
Potteries, to second the effort which is making for the 
establishment and success of Schools of Design. Let 
them net neglect the opportunity which the Government 
roposition presents, Let no petty disputes, no party or 
oral jons, in with an arrangement 


which 1 believe to be for the good of the whole bo- | 


rough.” Le reminds his readers that, “ of all the ma- 
nufacturing interests of Great Britain, the Potteries are 
most dependent upon Art;” and firmly believes “ that, 


Schools of Design once established in the Potteries, in | 


a very short time there will be no necessity for the im- 
portation of examples from abroad ; and, instead of ser- 
vile copyists of the wern-out designs of Flaxman and of 
Watteau, the borough of Stoke-upon-Trent may bring 
forward a Watteau or a Flaxman of their own.” 
You«.—The half- exhibition of the York Govern- 
ment Branch School of Design hus taken place. The 
local speak of the ag el caput terms. 
The Chairman (the Rev. C. W ), previous to 
the distribution of prizes, addressed the pupils with 


much good taste and feeling. In the course of his s h 
he observed :—* When nature presented so many beau- 
tiful objects for design—when geometrical forms might 
be so tastefully combined—when the magic of the kal 
scope afforded so many graceful from fragments, 
why was it that such grotesque an i 
proceeded from the paper-stainer and the calico~ 1 
And a similar question might be asked as to the utensils 
used in the decoration of our houses and our tables. In 
the course of the last half century, the Decorative Arts 
had, no doubt, been well cultivated and wonderfully im- 


| proved; but much remained to be effected by the taste 


and skill of our ornamentalists.” 


ScoTLaND.—BoaRrD OF MANUFACTURES.—It ap 
that the Scottish Board for the Eneouragement of Manu- 
factures are to discontinue the granting of premiums for 


inventions in manufactures, and to apply the funds at | 
their disposal exclusively to encouraging a School of | 


Design. The following is an extract of a letter, in re- 


ply to an application for a reward for a new description | 


of fabric :— vee 
“ Board of Manufactures, Royal Institution, 
Edinburgh, Dec. 14, 1844. 

“ S1n,—I have now to inform you, that, as the com- 
missioners have long entertained the opinion that the 
manufactures of this country would be most effectuall 
improved by the encouragement of the Fine Arts, whic 
must produce a most beneficial effect on the Industrial 
Arts, they have, with the sanction of the Lords Com- 
missioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, deemed it ex- 
pedient, for one year at least, to withdraw that portion of 
their funds which has hitherto been appropriated for 
premiums, and to apply it to the extension of their School 
of Design, which is of the most paramount importance in 
attaining the advancement of the national manufactures, 
and which is the object of their most anxious solicitude, 

“ Tuos. Dick LAUDER, 
Secretary of the Board of Manufactures.” 


The great exhibitions in Paris and Berlin have made a 
mighty sound throughout all Europe, and certainly their 


magnitude and magnificence are worthy of a great people | 


—becoming our dangerous rivals in commerce. The 
principle, however, on which such exhibitions are 
founded, has been acknowledged and acted upon by our 
Government for three-quarters of a century in Scotland, 
and there has been a yearly exhibition of manufactures 
in Edinburgh of by no means trifling importance. A 
School of Design for the benefit of manufactures has ex- 
isted there during the same period; and whilst it has 
been conducted avowedly with the purpose of promoting 
taste in design, as applicable to manufactures, with a 
success which has not yet been sufficiently estimated by 
the Scotch themselves—in the absence of schools for 
artists—the “‘ Trustees’ Academy,” as it was long called, 
rendered signal services to Fine Art also. The Honour- 
able Board of Commissioners, under whose auspices this 
school has been conducted, is a very distinguished body 
of noblemen and gentlemen, and, actuated by the most 
earnest zeal, they have devoted the funds placed under 
their charge to the eneouragement of Art and Manu- 
factures, with a liberality and enlightened spirit wholly 
unsurpassed either at home or abroad. The edifice in 
which their annnal exhibition of manufactures has been 
held is not a temporary erection, as in Paris, but one of 


the most elegant and substantial buildings in the coun- | 


try; and their School of Design occupies seven or eight 
noble galleries, &c., apartments filled with a magnificent 
collection of casts, with a number of fine pictures, &c. 
As we may observe by the above letter, the commissioners 
have resolved to increase the efficiency of the school, and 
have withdrawn the sum formerly dedicated to the en- 
ecouragement of manufactures (by the giving of prizes 
for improvements), to dedicate it to purposes connected 
with the promotion of their school, We have not a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in expressing our entire concurrence 
with the view which the commissioners have taken. In 
the infancy of manufactures the prize-giving system is 
of great value; but our manufactures are no longer in 
a state to require this kind of fostering care. Com- 
etition and the general state of our commercial 
nterests lead to continual improvements in every 
class of manufactured articles; and the great improve- 
ment in public taste, and the attention now given 
to this subject, render it unnecessary to promote the 
application of taste to manufactures by annual prize- 
giving. We are well assured, on the contrary, that beauty 
of design is now so important an element of considera- 
tion with the majority of customers, that the manufac- 
turer must make every exertion in this respect if he 
would sell his goods. The Honourable Commissioners 
have acted wisely, then, in withdrawing prizes, which, in 
the present state of things, had become unnecessary, 
and in devoting the money to the education of our arti- 
sans in a kind of knowledge in which they have been 
hitherto so deficient.* 

IRELAND.—Our remarks concerning the counsel to 
* exclusive dealing” on the part of the Royal Irish Art- 
Union have elicited a couple of “ leading articles” in the 
Dublin Evening Packet, and a long letter from Mr, 
Henry O'Neil, a landscape-painter, one of the few really 
good Irish artists who is not an “absentee.” Mr, 


M. Sang as evidence of “ inconsistency ;” and so th 

would be if we considered Englishmen and Irishmen as 
* foreigners” in reference to land and Ireland. We 
contend, however, that it would be as just and reason- 
able for the committee in Birmingham 
picture by a man of Kent as for those who superintend 
the Art-Union of Ireland to decline the 





| tendency of an opposite co 
unmeaning a +“ per 
printer? | there be contended for a 
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| eae y — hone earnest desire to 
| between those born east or west of St. George’s Uhannd 
But Mr. O’Neil and our respected con “ 
sure we did not mean to contend that 


| sorely if we find’the Society enduring the 
| fate of benefactors—to be abused by the very persons it 


bod | obtained high fame. 
O'Neil quotes our comments upon M. Marochetti and | 
| Ro 


to refuse to buy a | 


e A urchase of | 
paintings sent to them from England; and, upon the | 


same prin we argue that society or instity 
tion in England to make. a disdinctiny between the 

lish and the Irish, prejudieiat to the latter Eng 
wicked as it woul be unwise. Against the = 


raise our voice as loudly as we can; and tant a 


whether 
ment of an object infinitely momentous, The 


if not al r gone, is rapidly d i ; 
country which made birth in Ireland 2 digs 
in Ireland, ere , there : 

willy ot sow a6 tile 


temporary maybe 


should be preferred to Irish pictures—s 

they were English. Far from it. It mean be 
needful to contend that, in common justice and common 
policy, preference should be given to the works of Irish 
artists—where ge | have merit, or even give promise of 
merit hereafter. Indeed, there can be no doubt that the 
first duty of the Committee intrusted with the distribu. 
tion of a large sum for the promotion of Art in Treland— 
an object to be attained mainly by fostering and encoy- 
raging artists resident in Ireland—is to select from the Ex- 
hibition ALL the meritorious works hesetias er- anom 


| resident. The Arts of a country can never be“ 


if those who practise them are treated with neglect or con- 


| tumely. But we take no wider view in connexion with 


this subject than we should take with regard to Bir 
mingham or York—and the artists there resident. 
Again, we protest against purchasing the works of 
Irish artists merely because they are so; and 

the rejection of other works for no other reason than that 
their producers live at a distance from the places in 
which they are submitted for sale. We have never 
heard it stated—and we do not believe that either r. 


| O’Neil or the editor of the Evening Packet would ven- 


ture to assert—that the pietures by Irish artists unbought 
at the several Exhibitions in the rooms of the Hibernian 
Academy were equal in merit to those by English artists, 
which the Committee of the Art-Union had purchased, 
Indeed, on no occasion have we seen any reference to 
facts—no picture has, we think, been ever 

out, the excellence of which is onsuthenta te 
which the Committee have permitted to remain “un- 
sold.” The principle we have been condemning—anddo 
condemn—is that which is unwisely suffered to hold in 
Scotland; we know that it is working evil there—and 
that it will be, ere long, altered. 

Unhappily there are so few subjects connected with Ire 
land which admit of consideration apart from political 
bias, that it does appear cruel to place a stumbling- 
block in the path which may be trodden as “ common 
ground” by all classes and sects of Irish. It is some- 
what startling to find the most zealous of all the 
ists for English connexion working lustily, in this 
case, to give England the most unequivocal that 
Ireland and England are not one country; while the 
journal, notorious for aiming at the attainment of 
the ultimate issue of which would be “se ion,” is as 
zealously labouring on the opposite side. It is with ex- 
ceeding pleasure we quote the concludi ya 
a long article in the Nation, concerning ‘the Royal 
Art-Union, to no single word in the whole of which could 
we reasonably object :— 

“The Art-Union will still be, as it has been, a noble 
Institution for the promotion of Irish Art, and a com- 
mon ground for the patriotism and taste of all parties to 
meet on.” 

Since writing the above we have received another num- 
ber of the Beening Packet, in which there appears an- 
other letter from Mr. O'Neil, which the editor again re- 
commends. We earnestly entreat both these.gentlemen 
to pause and deliberate well before they proceed farther: 
they are, assuredly, pursuing a v angerous course. 
Art in Ireland is, 4 Lary so new Pad ton and so few have 
really made up their minds about it, that, if it be madea 
means of disturbing the mind instead of izing It, 
the result must inevitably be evil. One would:dimagine 
from the tenor of Mr. O’ Neil's letter—from this passage 
in particular—* You have heard of the apples to be found 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, of a fair outside, but filled 
with ashes within; that is the fruit the Royal Irish 
Art-Union has presented to the Irish artist”—that the 
Fine Arts were flourishing gloriously in Ireland until the 
Art-Union came to put them down. The faet seems al- 
together forgotten that, for many years, the sum 
spent in Irish exbibition-rooms amounted to about 
a-crown a year—instead of, as it has of late been, many 
hundreds of pounds. The Royal Irish Art-U nion hascon- 


ferred incalculab'e benefit upon Ireland; we —— 


has served most largely, most liberally, and with 


judgment and consideration. 


* The masters who have the direction ofthe 


| burgh School are, Mr. Thomas Duncan, ARA., 


the de ent of the human figure, &c., and Mr. 
ander Christie, in that of ornament; both these st 
men are accomplished artists; the former 

He is not only a member 
Royal Scottish ~e but an associate eye er —_ 
Academy of Lon eo. They See by A 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN MANUFACTURED 
ARTICLES. 


Dusters ror Sitx.—The justly-celebrated 
house of Messrs. Campbell, Harrison, and Lloyd, 
of Spitalfields, furnishes > = with an 
example of designing for silk. improvements 
recently introduced into this fabric have been many 
and important; but it is not our intention now to 
enter minutely into a notice of them; our only ob- 
ject being to direct attention to one graceful speci- 
men of Spitalfields design, reserving for a future 
time an elaborate and extensively-illustrated article 
concerning this subject, under the head of the 
“ Mercantile Value of the Fine Arts.”” We are 
not di to agree with the writer of the volume 
of ner’s ‘‘ Cabinet Cyclopeedia,”’ on silk, when 
he insinuates that the ‘‘sole art of figure-weaving 
is that of producing various patterns in the cloth, 
either by the introduction of threads of various 
colours, or by a different arrangement of the 
threads, or by using, in the same fabric, threads of 
different substances,’”’ inasmuch as considerably 
more is requisite to obtain for us an approach to 
that celebrity, and its consequent advantages, by 
which our continental neighbours have long been 
distinguished. In one branch, and that an essen- 
tial one, of the interesting art of figure-weaving, 
the manufacturers of Lyons enjoy a far higher 
reputation than we do; their designs are not only 
more pleasing and more varied, but display a far 
more correct taste. For this superiority a sufficient 
cause is furnished, by the establishment, long exist- 

in that city of the School of Arts, which offers 
wable means for the study of drawing in all its 
classes, and where n designers are ably in- 
structed in all the best rules of the art they cul- 
tivate. Thus, the French have adopted systematic 
means for calling forth and improving the talent of 
tasteful invention; while with us it has been 
hitherto left almost entirely to individual and un- 
assisted efforts. It is, besides, probable that the 
favour wherewith French patterns are received in 
= at Ape still — pat re > ef. 
rts artists, as far as ity is con- 
cerned, since it is found more profitable to imitate 
or to. copy patterns than to invent them. Fortu- 
nately, however, there are those among our enter- 
prising manufacturers who encourage ‘‘home- 
made ”’ designs; and there can be no doubt that the 
establishment of a Government School in oo 
fields will, ere long, add to the number, by t- 
ing the policy of improvement. We have much 
pleasure in referring to the manufacturers whose 
names stand at the head of this notice as direct 
and liberal encouragers of English taste in design ; 
the pattern we here copy was manufactured bythem. 
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THE BRONZE GATES OF THE BAP. 
TISTRY OF ST. JOHN, AT FLORENCE. 


A MAGNIFICENT addition has been to 
collection of models at the School of 


the at -house will these admirable 
compositions be of inestimable advantage, but they 
be of infinite service to sculptors and artists 


all potas: 
An impression has existed 
Design is indebted for this valuable contribution 
to the munificence of the Kin 
but it is believed that it is to M- Guizot that ac- 
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h degree, 
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with flowers, fruits, and birds, 
in high relief. Each panel is not ap- 
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compositions in series with the principal 
pings. On each side of the panels are niches 
containing figures; but these do not relate to the 

in composi‘ion. Of the three gates that now 
secured is ‘‘ Ghiberti’s Old Testament.”’ 
first panel is described the Creation; in the dis- 
tance of which are, the Temptation and Fall ; and, 
on the left, Adam and Eve are driven from Pa- 
radise. In the second are seen the first 
family busied in tilling the ground; the offerings 
of Cain and Abel, the murder of the latter. 
In the third, Noah and his family issue from the 


i 


ark, &c. The fourth contains passages of the his. | 


tory of Abraham. In the fifth are some passages 
of the life of Isaac, and the story of his sons Jacob 
and Esau. The sixth gives the history of Joseph 
and his brethren. In the seventh, God gives the 
tables of the law on Mount Sinai. The eighth 


shows the miracle of the division of the waters of | 


; 


The ninth, David's victory over Go- 
d the tenth, the interview between 
the Q of Sheba. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PICTURE CLEANING, &c. 


As the preservation of the works of Art in our National 
Gallery is of the highest importance to future genera- 
tions, for so many evident reasons, and which every one 
can fully understand, I shall not amplify on that point, 
but pass at once to the — condition of the pictures 
forming the national collection. ‘ 

During the keepership of the late Mr. Seguier, they 
were left to accumulate dirt, and became obscured until 
they were completely deprived of all lustre and bril- 
liancy. Why they were so neglected it is not necessary 
to inquire; but it is quite certain that, in such a state, 
they could not be but of diminished utility to students, 
less satisfactory to the lovers of Art, injurious in their 
influence upon the study of colour, besides hastening to 
decay by the absence of all attention to their actual con- 


| dition. 


On the appointment of Mr. Eastlake to succeed the 
late Mr. Seguier, it was a natural subject of some 


| anxiety what proceedings would be taken under his 


direction. It was clearly seen that the pictures could 
no longer remain thus under his supervision; and some 
doubt existed whether his knowledge extended to ensure 
a judicious application of means to restore their lost 
charms. No one for a moment doubted Mr. Eastlake’s 
great acquirements, extensive knowledge of high Art, 
and other qualifications; but his numerous occupations 
on the one hand, and the usual intrigues on the other, 
might render abortive the best intentions, the purest 
probity, and the soundest judgment. 

A considerable number of the pictures have now been 
cleaned and varnished. The result is highly gratifying. 
The removal of the old varnish and dirt has been per- 
formed with the greatest care, and without the slightest 
injury. They now stand out in the full purity of colour 
in which they were originally painted, affording an in- 
creased and extended enjoyment of their beauties, to 
which we were hitherto strangers. This agreeable sen- 
sation will be more particularly felt on viewing the 
* Marriage Ala Mode’ of Hogarth, the three Teniers, 
the ‘ Blind Fiddler’ of Wilkie, and the head of Gevar- 
tius by Vandyke. I have particularized these pictures 
as they are among the principal favourites of the great 
mass of visitors, and will, consequently, more readily 
attract general notice. 

Two of the pictures, nevertheless, have gained nothing 
by the change. One, the Canaletti presented by Sir G. 
Beaumont with his collection. Now the dirtis removed, 


it appears to have been very much scrubbed, which pro- | 
| bably happened before it came into the public collection. 
| The shadows cast by the tall tower on the church, and 


to one subject alone; but contains, also, | 


again by the church on the remoter buildings, are of 
such a colour, and in such a state, that the effect is quite 


itiable in association with anything like nature or truth | 


n Art. The other picture, that of the ‘ Holy Family,’ 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is only become useful as a 
warning beacon to artists who dabble in megilps, gum- 
tions, bitumens, varnishes, &c., instead of pure and solid 
painting. On taking a side glance at the surface of the 
picture, it appears to have undergone some chemical 
convulsion or disruption; having the surface dislocated 
something like what the mosaic pavement of the Royal 
Exchange became before its removal; whilst the flesh of 
the infant Jesus and St. John appears to be suffering 
under some eruptive complaint, and to have been well 
anointed with grease in consequence. 

* The Raising of Lazarus,’ by S. del Piombo, has had 
nothing done upon it. 
of Raffaelle, being the most important one in England, 
reat solicitude to preserve. Its 
condition on the surface is wofully obscured. At a 
meeting of the Entomological Society, held a few months 


since, it was stated that hundreds of small insects were | 


preying on the back of this picture, and unless checked 
soon would lead to its entire destruction. 
means can be pursued than to line it with a new canvas 
before the surface is penetrated, I venture to remark 
that the medium used to cause adhesion to the lining, 
being a mixture of glue and paste, is precisely the germ 
of future mischief, producing, by its decomposition, a 
renewal of the very evil it is now subjected to. 

It is a great pity that in operations of this kind the 
aid of science is so little consulted. Chemical know- 
ledge would no doubt point out an adequate remedy ; 
and, in hopes it may excite attention in the proper quar- 
ter, I would suggest that, if the adhesive medium were 
mixed with creosote, it would not only totally prevent 
the decomposition, and render abortive the creation of 
animal matter, but have a very beneficial influence in 
resisting the effects of damp. 
habit of using the decoction of “ colocynthis” in mixing 
their paste, which preserves the bindings of books from 
the ravages of worms; but that is inefficient against 
damp, and less permanent than creosote. Corrosive 
sublimate has also good qualities against insect ravages, 
but is avery dangerous neighbour to many colours by 
its active chemical agency on metallic oxides. A single 
drop of creosote, put into a teacup full of paste, pre- 
served it from the forming of any green mould, or other 
appearance of decomposition on the surface, for six 
months, although exposed to the saline air of a seacoast 
residence by an experimental chemist. From this I 
conclude it would answer every purpose of preserving a 
picture thus lined, as long as the canvas would endure. 

Mr. Eastlake, in the Appendix to the “ Third Report 
of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts,” speaks of a 


| varnish made by Sehnée fréres, of Paris, which, from his 
‘ high authority and recommendation, will most likely 








| terms can only be justified by the experience of many 


This picture, after the cartoons | 


| practice; or that it h 
As no better | P 


| such pictures 


| ture, or a hole be pierced accidentally through it, and it 


| not be taken off; and when the hot iron used in lining is 
| applied, being a spirit varnish it will blister, and, should 


Bookbinders are in the | 





lead to its use being adopted without further consid. 


I hope, however, the in the National 
have not been subj to this varnish; ona nae 
» 1 will quote Mr. 
Report, and append translation 
a. o- bill describing its walitien -g 
r. e says :-—** The —— varnish of Swhnée 
io 0 resinous colution thet bes Eaten ¢ 
it has also the ble 
to the touch wi a few 
of 80 


of white _—_ havin 

this liquid, and the other half with mastic ex. 

hibits a great difference of tint in a short time, the 

portion varnished with the Sehnée varnish re 

first appearance unaltered. Its defect is its want 

ficient body; there seems also to be a di 

moving it from the surface even of an oil picture.” 
Translation of the shop bill :— 


“ Rue des Vinaigriers, No, 17, 
Sechnée {etree 
Varnish Makers. 


Picture Varnish, and for Retouching Oil Pictures, 


“The picture to be varnished ought to be 
and care must be taken to s mete) A meh 
for the first coat, observing always to draw the brush in 
the same direction, and to take no notice of any 
once passed over, where the varnish not show on the 
surface, as the second coat will comet Ghee entirely 
to disappear. The second coat may be tald on a 
thicker, and a day’s interval must take place 
Care must also be taken not to repass over 
lace. In winter or in damp weather it should 
awarm room. The picture should be brough 
fireplace to cause the disappearance of the white 
which forms in varnishing. byand = varnish 
such perfection that it may be as soon as 
quite dry, and possesses the hardness and tenacity 
varnish without any of its defects. It never scales or 
— its tint, so that there is no mecessity ever to take 
it off, and which besides offéfs great difficulties on 
account of its adherence to the It is besides 
serviceable to correct oil paintings ; and any a 
can be made that are wanted without taking it off, 
being very superior in that respect to the usual varnish, 
which in a similar case need be taken off by friction, If 
employed on a picture formerly varnished in the old 
method, the greatest precaution must be used to cleanse 
ane off, as its admixture is incompatible with ours,” 


File 


Qos 
2e2 


N ow, in any new production of the nature ofa varnish, 
the true test of which is its endurance for a certain time, 
it is rather a hazardous word for Mr. Eastlake to use—in 


saying it never changes colour. It is very well for M. 
Seehnée, in his puffto promote the sale, to say so, as well 
as that it never cracks. Time alone can show; and such 


years. It is a lac varnish analogous to what cabinet- 
makers use as French polish. It is, however, one 
to varnish wood, which presents a uniform surface; but 
the surface of a picture is acompound of various earths, 
metals, salts, vegetable matter, &c.; quicksilver, iron, 
copper, arsenic, antimony, blood, an 1y other mat- 
ters—simple, organic, an Pp d—b d iogether, 
liable to ail their chemical affinities and repulsions, with 
the greatest uncertainty of result, as their union is con- 
ducted by the practice of modern Art. If such works 
are then covered up by Seehnée's irremoveable , 
they present no very gratifying prospect of durability; 
and a cautious amateur, in purchasing a an. 
would do well to demand a certificate of the medium in 
which it was painted, and the varnish with which it was 
—— h had white of t on it 
Suppose a picture whic white o pu’ ’ 
afer ts ene painted by the artist, and this a frequent 
ad constantly been oiled out, as itis 
called, in progress of execution, and then covered with 
Sehnée’s varnish: what will be the value or condition of 
when the discoloration of the egg or oil 
ensues,—or how remedied ? Should a rent occur in & pic- 





becomes necessary to line it after this same i 
varnish is on the surface, how is it to be done? It can- 


the und on which it is painted have been | 

with sise, the heat will absorb all aqueous particles, = 
the paint and me = — together and cause 
entire destruction of the picture. 

Then for retouching a Jimaged icture, where wanted, 
after using Sehnée’s varnish : the effect will .< com- 
paratively like retouching a glazed water-colour drawing 
on the surface of the glass instead of on the dra = 
intervening varnish or French polish being oot 
terposing between the original picture an ——— : 


DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT RELICS. 


81n,—Perceiving that your efforts are always strenu- 
ously directed to the preservation of works of A 
I am induced to draw your attention to those ioe 
remnants of the past—the Runic monuments in 

of Man, and hope, by means of your widely oer oe 
the attention of some of the numerous — 7 
preservation and collection of our antiquities may : 
directed to those panies. & — that, betes _ number 
still further diminish y ignorance or “A 
series of casts may be taken from them, which see be 
valuable addition to the collection of any cht ope 
one which the British Museum especially © 
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; are of extreme interest, both from the inscrip- 
tions sf the singularly intricate designs sculptured on 


number of them. 
een on theisland I made sketches of them, 
but had considerable difficulty in finding them, from the 
indifference and ignorance prevailing on the subject; I, 
however, succeeded in discovering a perfect, 
or so, and ents of five others. To prove that 
my fears for their tence are not without foundation, 
I may state, that about four years two of the crosses 
were ruthlessly ‘‘ smashed” to form the coping of a church 
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wall, You would suppose this Vandalism was committed 
in some obscure spot; but such was not the case: it oc- 
curred in the centre of a large village, the bishop’s resi- 
dence close at hand, and a neighbourhood stud: ed with 
genteel residences ; but not one voice was raised to pre- 
vent this desecration. 

Perhaps the authorities of the British Museum could 
obtain possession of the originals, as they are evidently 
in peril in their present possessors’ hands; at least, the 
national collection should contain casts of them. The 
Swedish Government thought them of sufficient interest 
to send a person expressly to take moulds from them for 
their Museum; but I suppose their proximity deprives 
them of interest; if they were in Asia Minor or Central 
Africa they might be fully appreciated. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. A, KINNEBROOK. 

9, Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square. 

{We are much indebted to our energetic and intelli- 

ent correspondent for drawing our attention to this 

ighly interesting and important subject. We shall take 
care that his suggestions be laid before the Council of the 
“ Archeological Society,” whose main business it is to 
preserve such monuments; and also before the Society 
of Antiquaries, whose duty it will be to obtain a series of 
casts. M. Kinnebrook has written a small but very va- 
luable book on this matter—reviewed two or three years 
ago in the ART-UNION. He deserves the highest praise 
for his perseverance in the cause of these antique re- 
mains, It is well said, that if they were hidden in Asia 
Minor a vast deal of effort would be exerted to secure 
them—or even copies of them—as national treasures for 
our National Museum; being, however, as they are, 
within reach, they are treated as if of no account. What 
shall we say of the “ civilized savages” who could see 
them broken into atoms to save afew sixpences! Where 
was the clergyman whose church was thus desecrated ? 
Was he a party to brutality of which a Caffre would be 
ashamed? If so, better that his own head had been 
converted into “a coping” for his churchyard wall—as 


| being quite as hard and far less valuable.) 





FEMALE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Srr,—I beg to draw your attention to what I hope you 
will consider with me to be a very hard case. Govern- 
ment has established out of the public funds a School 
of Design; and a very important branch of it provides 
education for young women. Now, you have so frequentl 
advocated their cause,—showing so much better than 
can, how hey | few employments not absolutely menial 
there are, in this country, for females,—that I may safely 
leave the subject in your hands. 

My purpose in addressing you is to lay my case before 
a and to assure you, from my own personal know- 

ge, that it is oy one of many—equally hard, 

My daughter—who is well born and, I trust I may add, 
creditably brought up—has given good promise of ability 
im ornamental designing; it therefore became eq 
my duty and my wish to cultivate her talent, in the ho 
of its procuring for her the means of living res . 
which are procured only with difficulty now, and must 
altogether cease in the event of my death. I therefore 





transmitted specimens of her work to the Government 


School at ’ 
tion for her edmission asa. student;-where her and 


might be rightly directed, ber teste property im ved, 
her prospects of independence by honest ur be 
ee like certain +f 

t, Sir, I regret to say that the T had hoped 
for cannot be obtained. And why? merely because the 
rooms allotted to the Female School are not 
to accommodate a number than that now 
assembles in them? There are, I am told, upwards of 


fifty , who, like myself, are most eagerly desirous 
of lecing their daughters there; an augmentation of 
the pupils would cause little or no increase of ex ; 
tet. the Sere incalculable benefits—I ma call them 
lessings—which can be so easily bestowed upon fifty 
families, are withheld from no other cause 
than that the rooms are not sufficiently to provide 
the fifty students craving for admission with me A 
tional desks and seats; for I believe I am jus in 
stating, that beyond this neither expense nor inconve- 
nience is involved. 

I trust, Sir, you will devote some portion of your va- 
luable paper to placing these facts before the Council, 
and, it, the Parliament. 

"—which might well be 
~ - nds — -s hearts—of 
paren eving they see openings for ters 
that may preserve them from want and its too frequent 
attendant, vice; of young women yearning for im - 
ment actually within their reach, but from which they 
are kept back by circumstances so trivial that the 
misery of “‘ hope deferred” is actually augmented thereby. 

Your obliged servant, T. B. 8. 

[We print the above letter without comment: com- 
ment is unnec - Weearnestly hope it may stimulate 
the Council of the School of to adopt some steps 
to remove a national reproach. It is really a _ to 
the country that so pitiful an excuse as ‘‘ want of room” 
should be urged in apology for refusing to educate fifty 
deserving young women deeply anxious for improve- 
ment. At present we shall say no more on the subject.) 
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CONSERVATIVE CLUB HOUSE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET. 


ALTHOUGH not yet quite out of the bands of work- 
men and decorators, the interior is in such a state 
of forwardness that it can be fairly judged of, 
as regards its architecture and the embellishment 
connected with it; on account of which last it is 
likely to prove a topic of discussion in the circles 
of fashion and art. Not a little is it 
to us to find that we are at length beg g to 
break through the system w for so a 
pe hppa ne amg ae colour Saar at - 
tecture, except w was supp scaglio’ 
columns on the of the architect, or by hang- 
ings, either of silk or fi ay aetdhen Ag Ded 
upholsterer. Yet the ge is so sudden and so 
great that there is danger of our emancipating 
aie = eee = = ion - 
ri) te—of jumping from 8 
blank stucco walls to the ultra-luxuriance of all 
the hues and dyes of the tropics mingled ell 
ether. Almost might we say that very 


bellding we are —_ of exemplifies those two 
extremes, since, d of showing a consistent 
scheme of decoration 


and staircase, and there to such a degree that the 
other rooms look almost blank and nude by com- 
parison. All that there is of embellishment in en- 
caustic painting is concentrated within that space, 
—no doubt in such manner as to produce a most 
striking coup d’@il on first entering from the outer 
vestibule, which is of such quiet and uopretending, 
though not unpleasing, character as to give no in- 
timation = what is aS a w. The 
transition is powerful enough, bu a misplaced 
climax—one that comes too soon, like ne 
between sou 
been could 
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was to exhibit specimens of as many different ideas 
and modes of treatment as he could very well 
cram into one work. a 
the effect it will "Coe roleedt ettct hes 

that it has by da: t. One effect has been 
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ents who are among our 
suggest the high importance of 
contest with industry and vigour, 
e are that the time is at hand when 
bearer of com so bestowed will find 
he readiest means of admission to profit- 
; ment. 
omas Uwins, Esa., R.A.—About the-end 
month, this distinguished artist and estima- 
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“ The Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty's Household 
Thomas Uwins, +, Royal Academician, 
te be —_o of Pictures in ( 
the reom of Sir 
cian, deceased,” 
M. Auavx, « distinguished painter of France, is 
ia London, commissioned by the King 
commemorative of the ‘ Presentation of the 
to 





f moment question the 
ieeeution>-the aan of ee 


action where pure honour, sound judgment, and 
perfect impartiality were to be iene The 
seventy-one unsucceseful will there 
fore, no doubt, be satisfied, — 
Whether the choice wil! ultimately be 
be a wise one is, we humbly think, at least a 
question; for our own part, although we highly 
respect Mr. John Wood, and think him a clever 
artist, we must say we have never seen any work 
of his that could lead to the belief that his altar- 
piece of the ‘ Ascension’ (or any altar-piece at 
his hands) will be anything else than a “* big” 
failure. We sincerely the result may be far 
otherwise. At all events, he now enjoys that 
which falls to the lotoffew—orrortunity. Oar 
fears will be converted into certainties, one way 
or other. Sey ee ee eee and that 
ood fortune may be followed by true desert. It 
is said that ‘* the public’ were admitted “ for a 
few hours’’ to see the seventy-two ‘ designs.” 
We have not met a single person who has seen 
them; but the “‘ trustees” for carrying out the 
views of the testator gave, from. the first, ample 
evidence that they were very unenlightened and 
inexperienced persons as Art—and we 
suppose thought “ the public’’ to have been suffi- 
ciently represented by a seore or two of Ber- 
mondsey shipbuilders. 

Tux Baitisn Instrrurion.—The rumours 
that reach us of the approaching Exhibition are 
not satisfactory as regards the character of its 
contents. As to the more important subject of the 
‘* Hanging,” we can as yet say nothing. The 
Directors—or Director, as the case may be—by 
whom this delicate task will-have been undertaken, 
may rest assured that the public, as well as the 
profession, are closely watching the condact of 
proceedings there,—and wil! hold responsible the 
nm or parties by whom. so sacred a trust shail 

ve beea — Sy plans hitherto pursued 


ering sea-captain,—with just knowledge 
= know that the paintings of an able and 
popular artist will be always ‘* worth as. much as 
: will bring,’’—to determine fag nae 
o men,—consiguing to poverty, an 
that ‘‘ sickness of heart’’ which is deadly to a 
proverb,—we say such noblemen and gentlemen 
are guilty, in the sight of God and man, of all the 
many evils that will inevitably follow. 

InsTiruTe oF Tae Fines Aarrs.—The monthly 
meetings are in progress; unfortunately for us, 
however, they are held on the last Sat y of the 
month—generally the day on which we go to 
press ; before the month goes round, therefore, the 
interest of a meeting past is absorbed by that of 





nary to her Majesty, in | 
Augustus Wall Callcott, Royal Academi- | 
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rietor of this machine makes a 
elieve that it is able of reduci 
degrees, as one-third, 
which we have seen is 
but afterwards bronzed. 
Wititam Miitrer, Esq., with w 
intresting travels in Xant 


he has voyaged. This will be, in 
valuable acquisition. Mr. M 
plished traveller; not ‘‘ only an artist,’’ but one 
who to high ability has added thought and study: 
whose energy and esp ise have led 
to successful inquiries in 3 wi 
‘* knowledge” is by no means limited to that 
which gives him eminence as a painter, but whose 
mind has been beneficially exercised in pursuits 
auxiliary to Art, although separated from 
it. His ron al were exhibited at a 
meeting oft phic Society, 
opportunity of examining them; 
— to several hundreds; 

erefore, as conspicuous as 
were glad to perceive that 
estimated by many of our 
who examined the 
and eager testimony to the 
multifarious. contents; They 


light on the ancient and modern character and 

condition of the couniey, and Si yee Ee 

Se ee 

Anatomicat Lecrurss.—We. adverted. last 

month to a series of Anatomical Lectures, then 

about to be commenced by J. H. Rogers, Bsq., in 
Artists’ Society, in 
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latissimus dorsi—the former brings the 
pn ome by the latter is effected the power- 
fal downward-stroke. Bat in @ notice so brief 
as this must perforce be, it is impossible to 
give even @ summary of these highly-useful dis- 
courses, which are illustrated by the lecturer ina 
manner to give uni satisfaction. 

Covent GARDEN TuaearTRe.—The advent of 
M. Laurent to the ent of this estab- 
lishment will be memorable as associated with the 
spirited production of the ‘‘Antigone’’ of Sophocles 
—an experiment which might reasonably be con- 
sidered hazardous before an English audience, 
notwithstanding the success the tragedy has com- 
manded at Berlin and Paris. Its reception how- 
ever in these capitals, cannot have m more 
triumphant than at Covent Garden, where, night 
after nigh—it is played to crowded houses—where 
the announcement of its repetition is heard with 
applause, and the principal personages, Creon and 
Antigone, receive a deafening summons from the 
spectators to present themselves before the fallen 
curtain, in order to hear the final expressions of 
their satisfaction. The production of the ‘‘ Anti- 

” at Berlin excited an intense interest in 
section of society, especially in the literary, 
musical, and dramatic circles. It was brought 
out with an adaptation of music by Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, to which an English version of the 





choruses has been given, founded upon the | 


German, which was written by Donner aided b 

the learned Békh. The tragedy of ‘‘ Antigone’”’ 
was played at Athens about four centuries and 
a half before the Christian era, and turns upon 


the misfortunes which befal the family of Gidepue | 


—supposed to have incurred the indignation of the 
ods. (Edipus having ascended the throne of 
hebes, became the father of two sons, Eteocles 


| 
| 


| New Yorx.—During the last days of the = 


yet 
sive representationof the ‘‘Antigone’’ 
In bringing this play forward at Covent ’ 
M. Laurent, in adhering as closely as possible 
classic authority, has acted most 
best assurance of which is the uaqualified 
with which each representation is 
enterprise was ; it is, therefore, a matter | 
of congratulation that a manager so spirited has 
come forward—we regret, however, that his very 
brief season cannot be productive of so ample a 
harvest as he merits ; but we may hope that this is 
only a commencement of a long and prosperous | 
career. 


Miss JANE PorTEeR, AND THE LITERATI OF 





judiciously : the 
plause 


departed year, a large deal case, from the Uni 
States, was delivered at the Mansion-house, in | 
London, consigned to the care of the Lord Mayor, 
by the Hon. John Harper, Mayor of New York. | 
A letter which accompanied it imparted, that “it | 


contained an arm-chair,—made in that city, by | ; 


order of its literary inhabitants,—to be presented 


_ to Miss Jane Porter, the English authoress, in| 


and Polynices; and two daughters, Antigone and | 


Ismene. 
to reign alternately ; but E¢eocies gaining posses- 
sion of the regal power, refuses to resign it; 
whereon Polynices addressed himself to Adrastus 


to Thebes, which they besieged. The brothers 


with their death the strife terminates. Creon 
their uncle succeeds to the vacant throne of 


leading a hostile army against his native city, 
decrees that bis body be denied the rites of sepul- 


ture, while the remains of Héeoc/es are interred f, 


with due ceremony. Antigone declares her reso- 
lution to inhume the body of Po/ynices, despite 
the decrees of the King ; and this she effects, but 
is discovered, and brought before Creon, who 
condemns her to be shut up in a cave—there to 


ties, of which he is solemnly warned by Tiresias 
the blind soothsayer, but too late, for when it is 
revoked Antigone is already dead, as is Haemon 
his own son the lover of Anfiyone who would 
not survive her; and his death affected his 
mother Kurydice the wife of Creen, insomuch 
that she destroyed herself, and died cursing 
Creon for causing the death of her son Haemon. 
Such isa very brief draught of the materialson which 
Sophocles has founded his termination of the bis- 
tory of the family of Cidipus ; and, as regards 
the incidents of which it is constituted, their ef- 
fect upon the minds of a Greek audience cannot be 


featty estimated merely according to the ordinary 


ons of humanity. 
throughout the ‘ormance, the whole aces 
enacted before the palace of Creon: it is pain 
according to the — existing of the post- 
scenium in the Greek theatres. The stage has been 
adapted to the play as much as circumstances 
would admit, and, as far as the stage arrangements 
extend, with much success. The difference, how- 


There is but one scene 


of the orchestra. The 
Bacchus, was placed in the centre of the citele— 
point round which the chorus moved. The 
for the principal actors, as the kin 
the pustesntion-héb ate 


or 


He is succeeded by his sons, who agree | 


| 


testimony of the high and respectful consideration 
they entertain for one to whose pen their country 
holds itself indebted for some of the purest, | 
noblest, and most delightfully imaginative pro- 
ductions in the wide range of British literature ;— 
her name having spread over the length and breadth | 


drastus | of the land, and her works, found everywhere, | 
King of Argos for succour, who returned with him | 


| meet and fall, each by the hand of the other; and | 
| charge the distinguished tribute to talents so 


racing alike the abodes of the wealthy and the | eyjj 


umble dwellings of the poor.”’ This passage is 
from the letter which introduced to his lordship’s 


. c | faithfully directed, and he lost no time in putting | 
Thebes, and being incensed against Polynices for | 


| and the outside covered with richly-flated crimson 


. . . to | Harper, the Mayor of New York; then follow the 
perish. This decree of Creon involves new calami- | othe 


| names in that city. 
| that the revered authoress must feel gratified at 





Miss Jane Porter in sion of his trust. The | 
chair was made at New York, and of fine work- 
manship. Its materials are, a carved rosewood 
lined and cushioned with crimson velvet ; 


rame, 


silk. **The address,’’ to herself, is beautifully 
written, on white vellum, with several signatures, 
at. the head of which is that of the Hon. John 


rs, amongst whom are some of the most eminent 
It cannot be supposed but 


the sentiment of a present so appropriate to her 
advancing age, and to her yet occasional vocation ; 
for though now retired from anything like public 
life, by a remarkable coincidence, at the very 
time of this “* New arm-chair’s ”’ arrival, she was 
engaged in the revision of the very works com- 
memorated in the gift!—having been preparing 
them, some time, for an early and illustrated re- 
publication. We cannot but wish that so suitab 

an offering of respect, from “‘ the far West,’’ 


was the sister of our distinguished countryman 
on — Sir Robert Ker Porter—and has survived 


Hamestzap Heatu To Antists.—A_ru- 





an 
for a time. 


Carirn’s 


rinted, a publisher, who had agreed to 
hole, made some disparaging observations 
concerning the work.* The 
to graver wassudden and terrible; be immediately went 
| into another room, dashed his head against the 
stone chimney-piece, and s 
The jury that for some time his life was despaired of, 
his reason did actually die—we hope only 


Published 
| _ tian Hall, ill 
_ Few works of modern times may vie with this 





effect upon the en- 


ustained so much in- 


a ee 


REVIEWS. 
Noarn American INDIAN Poat- 
by Groner Catutn, Egyp- 


Piccadilly 


for intrinsic value. The Red Men aie departing 


from the mountains and prairies like the 
| the approach of summer; and another 


of the pale faces may seek in vain for a single 


living testimony that millions of them 
The debt incurred to Mr. Cain will be 


fully recognised hereafter ; to his zeal, indomitable 


energy, 


perseverance, and 
upon that must have de 


fortune — for 
much of the issue 


—in escaping from a thousand dangers, we owe 


a collection of unparalleled interest, value, 
| extent—enough, indeed, to make a history 

most singular people, who will become 
i " when subjected for 


the baneful 


. 


work which 


The collection refe to has 
all the leading towns of Eo 
three or four years—and t 


lightened 


a few years 
influence of the civilized sa —their 

rs whose rifles are completing the 
the liquid 


iE 


hope it will not be suffered to leave this - 


try; ararer or more valuable treasure 
be de 


posited in our national museum | 


The work under review consists of twen 
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ing a wounded 
ing,’ ‘T 

to any one 
lectual 


Tus Axmcnuo.ocicat Atsum; or, Musecm 
or NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. Part I, Edited 


by Taomas Warcur, M.A., F.S.A. The Il- 
lustrations by F. W. Farnnoxr, F.S.A. Pub- 
and Hall. 


necessary for us to recommend Mr. 
Fairbolt to the readers of the Art- Union; he will 
ised who boured hard in 


safety what is not yet 
before us is eminently 

cause. We heartily 
it is entitled. But let 


terest, illustrative o 
“ f old | day of the month; if this be not regularly done, the 


people ; telling quaint 
the ancient of days, and ieine to 
perusal by an assembling of facts akin to romance. 


Saconrata. Engraved by Farperick Waenenr, 
from the Pain by Rizpat. Publishers, 
Sreiw and Co., berg. 


painter. 
works of 


to the collection of the King 

of Waurtemberg. The painting is an exquisite 
Indian poetry ; a fully. developed virgin 

placed a flowers and gazelles, ber hair de- 
rich treasures of nature; the 


“ Make a sunshine in a shady place.” 


The task of the engraver—to transcribe the soft 
and melting tone of the painter’s 1—has been 
one of no ordinary difficulty. He has, however, 
completely mastered it: we have seldom seen flesh 
tints so delicately and accurately copied. The 
expression, too, is preserved with singular fidelity; 
#0, at least, it is stated by the editor of the 
yen ga ve 7 acquainted with 
: who considers rint a trium 
of modern German Art. . " 
Sropies yrrom Orv Enciisn Manstons. 
Third series. By C. J. Ricuannson, F.S.A. 
Publisher, M‘Lzan, Haymarket. 











; present is a completion—we should 
rather, a continuation ; for the subj is very 
hausted. Vi ** houses 
y 


ts’’ of ancient relics are very far from being 
pictured. The third series contains ‘ por- 
ts’’ of about a dozen old English mansions,— 
singularly pic- 

turesque characteristics of the age of Eliza’ and 
James the Ist,—some of them, however, being of 
a much earlier date. But perhaps the objects of 
greatest interest in this most agreeable and in- 
structive volume are the “ odd bits’’ which sur- 
round the letter-press descriptions: for examples, 
‘*awine flagon taken from the Spanish Armada,’’ 
now in Windsor Castle; a bronze inkstand at 
Pryor’s Bank; various poor-boxes; an ancient 
cradle, belonging to the Queen; fire-dogs ; an old 
English charter-horn; the famous steel chair of 


| Longford, Wilts; and several loving-cups of Lon- 


don companies. 


—— 


Cuaries Eowarp AND THE HIGHLANDERS EN- 
Terine Epinsuroa, Painted by T. Duncan, 
A.R.A. Engraved by F. Bacon. Pablisher, 
A. Hir1, Edinbargh. 


This work is finished. It has occu the en- 
graver nearly four years, and may be safely de- 
scribed as one of the most successful line engravings 
of modern times. The subject is deeply interesting 
—it is a fine example of historical Art, into which 
is infused a spirit of romance. It tells the story 
of the gallant young Prince in a manner most 
effective and exciting. ether, no print of this 
class has been published of late years so likely to 
become extensively popular, not only in Scotland 
but in England, in the year 1845—exactly a century 
after the event it commemorates. We shall bring 
it under detailed review next month. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several complaints have reached us of the non-delivery 
of the Ant-UNION, in proper time, to subscribers. We 


part of England should not receive his copy on the Ist 


fault is with the bookseller of whom it is ordered. 


to the JANUARY NUMBER,—by which some of our own 
subscribers have not received it at all. We hope they 


arisen in consequence of the transfer of the publication. 


We again state our inability to reply to all our corre- 
spondents—we receive so many letters, the greaternumber 
concerning subjects of no public interest, that to answer 
them would occupy far more time than we can spare. 
We trust, however, the writers will not consider us rude 
or uncourteous in leaving them unnoticed. We shall 
give written replies whenever we can. 

The writer ofan anonymous letter is usually a scoundrel, 
and always a coward. We invariably forward such to the 
party slandered or assailed. 

ANASTATIC PRiINTING.—The examples we have given 
of this singular and very valuable process, must be ac- 
cepted rather as evidence of what it will be than what 
itis. The two pages have been of necessity printed 
rapidly—more rapidly than they should have been. 


We hope next month to supply our subscribers with 
one of the exquisitely beautiful examples from Pugin’s 
famous book of “ Ecclesiastical Architecture.” It will 
be printed in gold and colours—being indeed the choicest 
print of the series which adorns the costly work. As 
this print will be valuable, we recommend that copies be 
ordered early, 

Part 76, for January, which commences with the pre- 
sent year the 6th volume of the Ant-UN1oN, may be ob- 
tained of the Publishers, 186, Strand, or, by order, through 
any bookseller in the kingdom. As the edition is, how- 
ever, nearly exhausted, and cannot be again reprinted, 
early applications will be necessary to secure copies. 

All communications for the Editor, respecting adver- 
tisements, and concerning all other matters connected 
with the Ant-Union Journal, must be in future ad. 
dressed to the care of, 

MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL, 
186, Strand. 





repeat, there is no reason why every subscriber in every | 
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TRAFALGAR. 
Jan, 20, 1845, 
The PRESIDENT and COUN CIL otice 
Students in the Royal Academy, that : haowing ae 
a be distributed on the l0th day of December 
next, — 


A GOLD MEDAL, and the Discourses of the Presi. 
dents, olds and West, for the best HISTORICAL 
PICTURE in OIL COLOURS, The subject to be— 
‘Finding the Body of Harold.’ To consist of at least 
three figures. The size of the cloth to be a 
half-length, viz., four feet two inches by three feet four 
inches; the principal figure to measure not less than 
two feet in height. 


A GOLD MEDAL, and the Discourses of the Presi. 
dents, olds and West, for the best COMPOSITION 
in SCULPTURE. The subject to be—The Hours 
Leading out the Horses of the Sun.’ ievo 
imbost not to exceed two inches. The figures not to be 
less than two feet, nor more than three feet, high, 
ee fi to measure not less than two feet in 

eight. N.B. The candidates to present their models 
either baked or cast in plaster. 


A GOLD MEDAL, and the Discourses of the Presi. 
dents, Reynolds and West, for the best finished DESIGNS 
in ARCHITECTURE. The subject to be— A Design 
for a National Record Office, including a Council Room 
and Offices ; a Keeper’s House, with Courts and 
priate Entrances: the whole to cover Three Acres,’ 
The whole cOmprised in one — and regular com- 
position ; the emo to be as large as an entire sheet of 
double elephant will admit, and to consist of a plan, ele. 
vation, section, and perspective view. 


A number of SILVER MEDALS will be given for the 
best DRAWINGS and MODELS of ACADEMY 
FIGURES, done in the Royal Academy; and for the 
best accurate-figured Drawings of the Strand Front of 
Somerset House. Done from actual measureiients, 
carefully finished and washed; to be as large as a whdle 
sheet of double elephant will admit; with a rough out. 
line, giving the dimensions, attested to be their own 
performance by any one of the Academicians, or any 
other Professor of reputation resident in London, The 
First Medal in each of the Classes will be accom 
with a copy of the Lectures of the Professors, 3 
Opie, and Fuseli, handsomely bound and inscribed. 


Three SILVER MEDALS will also be given for the 
best DRAWINGS, and Three SILVER MEDALS for 
the best MODELS of a Statue or Group in the Antique 
Academy, to be selected and set out by the Keeper 
that se on the Ist day of October next, for one 
. The First Medal in each of these Classes will 
be aceompanied with a copy of Fuseli’s and Opie's 
Lectures, handsomely bound and inscribed: 


TWO SILVER MEDALS for the beat Copies made in 


R2 YAL ACADEMY, 
SQUARE. 


| the SCHOOL of PAINTING, between the time of. its 
Some unfortunate mistakes have occurred in reference | , 
| The First Medal to be accompanied by the Lectures of 
| the Professors, Barry, Opie; and Fuseli; unless “ pie 


will enable us to prevent a recurrence of this evil. It has dent to whom the premium may be adjudged e 


opening after the Exhibition and the lst of November, 


previously acquired them in the Academy. fe 


A SILVER MEDAL will also be given for the. best 
Medal Die, to be cut in Steel, from the Head of 
vedere Apollo, in the Royal Academy. The size to D 
not less than one inch and a quarter in 1 Ibe 
accompanied with an Impression in Wax. ( 


N.B. The Candidates are to enter their names in the 
Keeper’s Book : those in the Painting Sehool, on — 
fore the Ist of August; those in the Antique and» 
Academies, on or before the Ist of October. Candidates, 
whose works are to be executed out of the Academy, 
must declare their intention to the Keeper by letter, on 
or before the Ist of October. 


P . the 
No Student in the Life may become a Candidate in 
Antique Class; nor can any Student who has aes 
obtained a Medal in any Class, receive a similar or 
inferior Medal in that Class. 


The Students in the Life Academy are to bein their 
Drawings or Models, on Monday, the 6th o yr i 
when the Visitor will set the Model in the ae 3 he 
tude for Six Nights successively; and on Mo Uh hie 
13th of October, the Model will be set in another 
tude, and be continued for Six Nights. 


. be de- 
Paintings, Drawings, and Models are to 
leerea to the ‘eeper on or before the 1st of November. 


ents who are Candidates for the premiums 

of the Gold Medal are to attend on Saturday, the 15th 
day of November next (at ten o’clock in the ret the _ 
in the Royal Academy, in order to give a peve in the 
abilities, by making a Sketch of a given ey 
presence of the Keeper: the time allowe¢ 
these Sketches to be five hours, 

The Candidates for the Historical Picture to make 
their Sketches in Oil Colours. 

*,* The Paintings, Drawings, and Models, arg ~y 
Academy, can on no account taken ow pee 
left with the Keeper. Any neglect of the 
tions will exclude from the competition. 
Hawary Howanp, B.A., See. 
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| lotte-street, Fitzroy-square; David Thos. White, 28, 
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OYAL BIRMINGHAM and MIDLAND 
COUNTIES ART-UNION.—POSTPONEMENT 


BALLOT. . 
ag arene of the extended operations of the above 


: M ing Committee find it expedient to 
society ce the Ballot till THURSDAY the 13th of Punav- 


ARY next. e ‘ 
iptions will be received at the Society of Artists, 
a og G. M. Mason, Sec. 


Temple-row, Birmingham. 
sn it ETE 
ACADEMY 


RISTOL 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE 





ARTS. 
PATRONS 
presipENt—J. Scandrett Harford, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—P. W. 8. Miles, Esq., M. P. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
J. Hi. Battersby, Esq. ARTISTS. 





Robert Bright, Esq. Mr. Branwhite. 

Henry Bush, Esq. Mr. Jackson. 

John Harding, Esq. Mr. Tucker, 

J. W. Miles, Esq. Mr. Walter. 
Mr. West. 


F. Ricketts, Esq. 
Honorary SEcRETARY—Jere Hill, Esq. 


The EXHIBITION of the above ACADEMY for 1845 
WILL OPEN early in April next, at the Bristol Phi- 
losophical Institution, Park-street (the Exhibition 
Rooms of the Academy not being yet erected). Pictures 
will be received from the 25th of March to the 5th of 
April. London Artists will please to observe that Mr. 
Green, of Charles-street, Berners-street, collects and 

ks Pictures for this Exhibition. Carriage to and from 

ristol will be paid for those pictures only which have 
been contributed by Artists to whom the Academy’s in- 
vitation circular has been sent. 

There will be an ART-UNION in connexion with the 
above Exhibition. 


OYAL BIRMINGHAM and MIDLAND 
COUNTIES ART-UNION, for the PURCHASE 
of the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS. 
PATRONS. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
PRESIDENT FOR THE YEAR 1844. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Warwick. 
VICE-PATRONS. 
Distinguished Nobility, Members of Parliament, and 
Gentry of the Midland Counties. 

The Subscription Lists of this Society are NOW 
OPEN. Each Subscriber of One Guinea, in addition to 
one chance in the ballot, will receive at the time of pay- 
ment, re from the pair of superb Line E: v= 
ings, by Edward Goodall, Esq., after paintings of David 
Roberts, Esq., R.A., entitled * St. Paul's. Cathedral, with 
the Civic Procession on Lord Mayor’s Day,’ and ‘ West- 
minster ee Moy Bridge, with the Debarkation on 
Lord Mayor’s Day.’ 

A Subscriber of Two Guineas is entitled to a pair of 
India proofs, or to two pair of plain impressions, with two 
chances in the ballot, and so on in proportion to the 
amount subscribed. 

Impressions of the Society’s Engravings will be for- 
warded to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of a Post- 
office order for the amount of subscription, payable to the 
See , and a numbered ballot-ticket will be furnished 
from the Central-office, by return of post. 

The gainer of a prize is entitled to select for himself a 
work of Art from any Society’s Exhibition of works of 
Art for the current year in Birmingham. 

AGENTs IN LoNDON.—Messrs. Dimes and Elam, 91, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury ; Mr. M‘Lean, carver 
and gilder, Fleet-street; Mr. F. Paternoster, 13, Char- 





Maddox-street, Hanover-square; Messrs. Winsor and 
Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street; Mr. Wm. 
Wade, 86, Leadenhall-street; Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 65, Cornhill; Mr. Edward Goodall, Grove-cottage, 
Albert-street, Novaiagion-setenen Mr. M‘Queen, Tot- 
tenham Court-road ; Mr. H ugh Cunningham, 193, Strand ; 
Mr. Jos, Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital; 
Mr. Jos. Henry Mottino, 20, Pall-mall; Mr. F. Watkins, 
16, Clerk’s-place, High-street, Islington; Mr. H. R. 
Lewis, 15, Gower-street North; Messrs. Roney, Rath- 


bone-place. 

H OWS ILLUSTRATE D BOOK of 

. § ONG. In Weekly N Eigh 

Pages, of usual music size, for 6d. shientiitns st . 
Specimens, GRATIS, of all booksellers. 





Just ready for Publication, 


Il. 
. The OLD FOREST RANGER; or Wild 
an the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jungles, and on 
—_ By Captain Waiter CAMPBELL. New 

ition, small quarto, with Engravings. 

Il. 
_LAYS and LEGENDS, Illustrati - 
lish Life. By Cama TOULMIN. cower epden 
and elegant volume. Quarto, with 80 Engravings. 


IV. 
RACQUET, and HIS MAIDEN 
Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK. 


TOM 
AUNTS, 


PRIZES 


For 1845. 


OFFERED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


TO BE AWARDED AT MIDSUMMER. 





specimen of his progress in the class to which he belongs. 


ing or painting at any period of the session. 

3. Competitors for the prizes in Section 1 must be 
tures for which the designs are 
ing for such manufactures ; re 
of the design put upon ruled paper. 
class for the practice of ornamental design. 


receive a prize for the same kiad of drawing or painting. 


the same not be considered worthy of a prize. 


day, the 30th of May. 


CONDITIONS TO BE OBSERVED. 
1. Every student who has been in the School above three months is required to execute a 





57 


2. A student may compete for more than one prize, and may execute his competition draw- 


ly acquainted with the manufac- 





LIST OF PRIZES. 











J. How, 132, Fleet-street, London. 


practical 
roposed, and with the conditions required to be observed in design- 
each design for silks and carpets must be accompanied by portions 


4, Competitors for the prizes offered for original designs in Section 2 must belong to the 
5. A student who has obtained a prize for drawings or paintings in Section 3 cannot again 


6. The prizes in Sections 2 and 3 are open to competition in the Male and Female Schools. 
7. The requisite grounds for fresco paintings will be provided by the Council. 
8. The Council reserves the power of withholding a prize for any drawing or design, should 


9. All the productions for competition are to be delivered to the Director on or before Satur- 


Section 1.—ORrIGINAL DEsIGNs, - Section 3.—({ Continued. ) P 
8. 8. 
1. For the best design fora Carpet - - 8 8 | 4, For the second best ditto - - 110 
(The kind of carpet to be left to the student.) 5. For the best Shaded Drawing from the Round 2 10 
2. For the best design for Silk Damask Hangings 8 8 | 6. For the second best ditto - - 1b 
3. For the best design for a Printed Table-cover 5 5 | 7%. For the best Grisaille Painting of Ornament, 
4. For the best design for a Popernene=s - 8 8 in oil - ° ° ° 3 0 
(No limit as to number of bi 8.) 8. For the second best ditto ~ - 210 
5. For the best design for a richly-carved Article 9. for the best Painting of Flowers from Nature, 
of Furniture - - - 8 8 in tempera - - . ow 26 
6, For the best design for a Chintz pattern - 5 5 | 10. For the second best ditto - - 200 
7. For the best design for a Glass ‘Chandelier - 5 5 | 11, For the best of an Arabesque, in tempera 3 0 
* 12. For the second best ditto - - 20 
Section 2.—ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 13. For the best ou o av Arabesque,inoil - 3 0 
1. For the best Arabesque Painting in oll - 5 5 | WU. For the second best ditto - - 210 
2. For the best Fresco Painting - - 5 5 | 1. For the best Drawing in Chalk of the Figure 2 10 
3. For the best Painting in Fresco-Secco - 5 5 | 16. For the second best ditto - ae 
4. For the best Encaustic Painting - - 5 5 | 17. For the best Grisaille Painting of the Figure, 
5. For the best design for a Painted Glass Vase, in oil - nA - o** O°¢@ 
the design to be executed in oil colours - 5 5 | 18. For the second best ditto - - 200 
6. For the best design for a China Vase - 5 5 
7. For the best design of A ue Decoration for MODELLING CLAss, 
the Council Room of the University of Lon- For the best from a Cast - 210 
don, Somerset-house, the drawing to be the For the second ditto - - - 110 
size of antiquarian paper - - ¥ ” ed -~ best s —— Modelling from a Plant : 3 
. design for a Lace Curtain - | For the secon . - - ‘ 
yersnsdtuniaaiea For an original design of a Console, enriched with 
Section 3.—Prizus FoR CLass DRAWINGS. ornament, the model to be not less than 16 
1. For the best Drawing of Ornament in Outline 1 10 in. by 10 in. ek - - 
2. For the second best ditto - - 1 0 | For an original design for a Vase, richly orna- 
3. For the best Shaded Drawing from the Flat 20 mented - - - - 8 
FEMALE SCHOOL. 
LIST OF PRIZES, FOR CLASS DRAWINGS. 
ad For the second best Chalk Drawing of Ornamen > 
For the best composition of Flowers, ted or 
from Nature - - nee 3 3 from the Flat - . oe 3 
For the second best ditto - - - 22 er in Outline from Flowers 7% 
Chalk wing of Ornament from the - - 
ay be rng - - - 210 | For the best Drawing in Chalk of a Head from the ‘a 
For the second best ditto - - - 20 - - - 
For the best Chalk Drawing of Ornament from the és For the second best ditto - - - 22 
_ By order of the . 
Government School of Somerset-house, W. BRB, DEVERELL, Secretary. 
January 15, I 
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THE ART-UNEON 


NOW PUBLISHED, 


ail 


BY THOMAS M‘LEAN, 


26, HAYMARKET. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO'SIR THOMAS MARYON WILSON, BART: 





THE THIRD SERIES 


OF AN ENTIRE NEW WORK, ENTITLED 


STUDIES FROM OLD ENGLISH 


THEIR DETAILS, 
GARDENS, FURNITURE, GOLD AND SILVER PLATE 


MANSIONS, 


» &e. &e. 


BY CHARLES JAMES RICHARDSON, F:.S.A., M.LB.A., 


Author of the “ Architectural Remains of the Reigns of Elizabeth and 


James. I.” 


PRINTED AT THE ENGINEERS’ AND ARCHITECTS’ LITHOGRAPHIC-OFFICE, 70, 8ST. MARTIN’S*LANE, CHARING-CROSS; 
With all the advantages of the most Recent Improvements in Tints and Chromolithography. 


38 Plates, large folio, half-bound 
Small paper, cloth 


Where may be 


‘ , the First and Second Series. 


£3 13 6 
220 





HERMOMETRICAL TABLE on the 
SCALES of FAHRENHEIT, CENTIGRADE, 
and REAUMUR. Comprising the most remarkable Phe- 
nomena connected with Tem ture in relation to 
me Physical G y, Chemistry, and Phy- 
siology. y ALrrep 8. Tarior, Lecturer on Che- 
mistry in Guy’s Hospital. 
| Thomas and Richard Willats, 98, Cheapside, London. 
Price in Sheet, ls. 6d.; folded in Case, 4s.; mounted on 
Rollers, 4s. 6d.. Can be forwarded through the Post, 
or obtained of any bookseller. 


LICA 


MILLER’S 


Sl 
COLOURS 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 

POR OIL PAINTING. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 

MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN GROUND CANVAS. 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
MILLER’S SKETCHING PAPER. 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 
MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 

J. Miller begs to inform Artists and Amateurs that he 
manufactures all the usual Colours, &. &e., requisite for 
either oi! or water colour-painting ; and an experience of 
above thirty years enables him to them of the 


description—a 8o essential to the durabilit 

We austin d 

MILLER’S ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 
Acre, London, 





ANATOMY APPLIED TO THE FINE ARTS, 


HENRY ROGERS, Esgq., Surgeon, 

@ Lecturer at the Middlesex Hospital Medical 

School, &c. &c., will COMMENCE a COURSE of LEC- 

TURES on the above subject, illustrated 4 Recent 

Dissections and Living Models, at the AnTrsTs’ SociETy, 

Clipstone-street, Fitzroy-square, on Fripay EVENING, 
January 10, 1845, 

By permission of the Society, a limited number of 
tickets for the course will be issued. For prospectus 
and terms apply to the Artists’ Colourmen; or to the 
Hon. Sec., Jos. J. Jenkins, Esq., No. 8, Caroline- 
street, Bedford-square. 


dione dbieqerpetrcall ; 
, ‘ 
PYNE’S MACGUELP. 
DIMES AND ELAM 
Beg to call the attention of Artists and Amateurs to the New MACGUELP, so strongly 
recommended by Mr. Prwz in the Agt-Union for July. 

It presents the firmest and ultimately hardest vehicle, and is susceptible of any state between that of extreme 
diluteness and vi » It favours state of the opaque colours which allows of their being infinitely broken 
and interlaced, without and conveys to the transparent ents perfect steadiness. 

Prepared and sold by DIMES and ELAM, Artists’ Colour Makers, 91, at Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ae ine. “Pelnting mrs Crayons, White and Tinted Drawing Papers, and every Material that is used for 


DIMES AND ELAM’S PREPARED CANVAS WITH INDIA 
RUBBER GROUND. 


This article having now stood the test of time, and of daily increasing reputation, is worthy the consideration of 
those who wish to preserve their works. The ground used in preparing this canvas renders it perfectly secure from 
CRACKING, PEELING, and the effects of damp or heat. 

Those Artists who are about to enter into competition for the Prizes offered by her Majesty’s Commissioners 
the Art-Union, and other bodies, for the promotion of the Fine Arts, will find much Sinntoat in this Canvas, as the 
picture when finished may be taken off the stretcher and rolled without the slightest fear of injury in carriage. 


Prepared, of any dimensions, texture, or colour, by DIMES and ELAM, 91, Great Russell- 
street, Heostacheny, where may be had every Material used in the Fine Arts. 


JAMES RYAN, 
Cc and Gilders, Upholsterers, Decorators, cture 
that they can be supplied with GLASS and PICTURE 
offered to the Publie; also, Console Tables, G 























13 and 14, LONG ACRE. 


Dealers, Print Sellers, &c. &c., are respectfully informed 
~~~ - the most modern and elegant Patterns ever 
bles, » Brackets, Cornices, Tripods, and Candelabra, at: prices 

that will defy competition, at J. RYAN’S Wholesal d Retai 
only house in London where every article is manufactured on the a ya Someta th a er 
Fancy Wood Frames in every variety of Pattern. : 


A Stock of Chimney Looking-Glasses, and Gilt Portrai 
tty enn Join the Gold, Blind Frames, Packing Casey poy nig md 


at very reduced prices. 





always ready. 
y Wood Mouldings in 12 feet lengths 





C OLOSSAL DRAWING-PAPER.—To 
Artists, Architects, ke.— 
The LARGEST DRAWING- APER EVER MADE, 
being 4 feet 8 inches wide, and of any required . 
of excellent texture, quality, and substance ; takes 

as well as, and is in. ev 

scription of Thick Dra 

a for Large Water-colour 

toons, Plans, and Designs. May be had as under. Small 
Sample Pieces sent gratis on application; or a specimen 
may be seen at WINsoR aud Newton's, Colour-makers 
to her Majesty, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 





ERMANENT DRAWING CHALK 
(in Cedar) in various colours. 

E. Wotrr and Sow beg to apprise Artists and Ama- 
teurs that they have, oF etl te one ae oe 
their CRETA LAEVIS, it for use 
manner as the ordinary pencil; and effects can now be 
produced by it equal to water-colour dra 
the use of water or any other fluid, the 
pomenag y my perfect harmony, beauty, 

. t can be cut to a fine point, and 
giving a very delicate outline. 

FOR SKETCHING FROM NATUBE, 
van resulting from the adoption of 
LAVIS nw barcietena se eee 

alette, brushes, &c., various tints can 
vith a truthfulness that cannot be surpassed : thus 
seding every other method in general use. ie 

The drawings maybe carried in'a portfolio 
as (unlike — ) will neither rub 
su y 


, 


+ oe acne eva 
ofa 


The CRETA LEVIS will not be affected by heat or 
form be carried 
c of climate, and by its compact comme oe “aT 


an without rr 
MAY BE HAD IN CRAYON WITHOUT CEDAR. 


wade inde sets of twelve, eighteen, t 
thirty-six, with or without boxes. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 

In order to produce the delicate shades, the chalk must 
be cut to a fine point, and worked very ily on the 
per, blending the colours until Ay fred tint caist 
tained. The deep shades:merely require a broader 


and increased pressure. with 
Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in a, witay ae 


a fine even surface, not were are we 
CRETA LA:VIS; but tinted ‘Crayon Papers are most 


suitable, as they add to.the finish of the drawing. 

WOLFF and SON to recommend their 
invented SKETCHING PENCILS, or 
BLACK CHALKS. 


B B Very Black, for foreground. 
HB 


N Neutral Tint, for distance 
a 
These Pencils are for sketehing 


peculiarly adapted . 
Heads and Landscapes, and are capable of agony be 
beautiful effect with very little labour. Having an 
sive quality, the drawings may be ected without 
fear of injury. 

Manufactory, 23, Church-street, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S | ta Westly Ronbenieeninetaseettn ete ein 
MONTHLY SERLES. THE -MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 
A COLLECTION OF widanted to the Engh reader. Matrated with upwards of neon 


ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND. BIOGRAPHY, 


No. 2, price 3s., or Nos. 1 and 2, price 7%. incloth, forming Vol. I. of 


MOUNT SOREL: 
OR, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “TWO OLD MEN'S TALES.” 


Series of Books will consist exclusively of new and works, c ‘ 
om class of Novels and Romances, and the price of each — be Baars | 


one-half the sum charged for an equal amount of matter in the ordinary system of 





mn. 
Each Novel will ~~ in Four Monthly Parts, of the post octavo form: Rach 
Part will contain one hundred and sixty art sats ont Se 
illings. While every Novel in the Series contain ordi amount 


— » 
feat included in Three Volumes, it will be completed in Four Parte.’ and sold 
for Twelve Shillings. 

The next Novel will be 


THE WHITE BOY. 


By MRS. 8..C. BALL, 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, AND ANCIENT CE URCHES 
OF ENGLAND ; 
A 
suneeentengn of Mr. Harding. With Deseriptive Letterpress, by 5. C. Hatt, 
F. 


Price—Prints, Imperial Quarto, half-bound, £2 5s.; Proofs, Colombier Quarto, 
half-bound, £3 7s. 6d. 





CONTENTS : 

Shottesbrooke Church, Berkshire. Penshurst, the Court 
Sawston Hall - - Cambridgeshire. Yard- - «- « « Kent. 
Brereton Hall - ~- Cheshire. Turton Tower - - Lancashire.” 
Moreton Hall - - ws Kirby Hall - - - Northamptonshire. 
Naworth - - - «+ Cumberland. Blickling -- - WN . 
Naworth Long Gallery ” The Great ber, 
Hinchinbrook House Huntingdonshire. Montacute - - - Somersetshire 
Charlton House - - Kent. I trie - - - - Staffordshire, 
Cobham Hall - - ® Salninghem H - Suffolk. 
Cobham Church, In- Hengrave Hall - - os 

terior So Sw He gg West Stow Hall- - ¥ 
Hever Castle - - - ,, Arundel Church - Sussex. 
Penshurst, from the Boxgrove Church ~- - 

MH = ee ie « ‘s Warwick Castle ~- Warwickshire. 
The Work is published every alternate Month, in three sizes, and will be completed 


in Twenty-four Parts. 

Each Part contains three Plates, and Twelve Pages of Letter-press interspersed 
with Woodcuts. 

Price—Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, Colombier Quarto, 7s. €d.; India 
Paper, Imperial Folio, 12s. 





No, L., published January 1, 1845, price 5s., 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ALBUM; 
OR, 


MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 
EDITED BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.8.A: 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A.' 


Published every alternate Month. Each Number to consist of Five Sheets‘of Text, 
Post Quarto, interspersed with numerous Woodcuts, and Five Quarto Plates of 
Antiquities, one of which will be coloured. 

The First Part contains a detailed account of the late Meeting of the Archwological 
Society at Canterbury. 


MULLEN’S POEMS. 


In a handsome volume, uniform with Rogers’s “ Italy,” price 12s. boards. 
Porms: The Pilgrim of Beauty—The Cottager’s Sabbath—Songs and Minor Poems. 
By SAMUEL MULLEN. With 28 Vignette Illustrations. 
Engraved in Line by W. R. SMITH, from Drawings by H. WARREN. 








NEW NOVEL. 
In Three Volumes, post octavo, 


ZOE: The History of Two Lives. 


By GERALDINE ENDSOR JEWSBURY. 





work ; executed ex don: this ediiton ty tho dies ents Ie Pk 
superintendenc e of Mr. CuaRLes Hearn. os : 


THE FIRST VOLUME 
is now completed, handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s. 


extrao’ 
under the 





In Numbers, at the:rate of Two a Week, price 3d. each; in Parts, at the rate of 
Two a Month, price Is. each, 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


By M. Evezne Suz, Author of “ The Mysteries of Paris.” 
THE FIRST VOLUME 
is.now completed, price 9s. in cloth Boards. 





HEATH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEW. 
In Numbers, price 6d., each containing Four ‘Plates, 
A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEW. 


Drawn by the first Artists in Paris, and executed on Wood by the most eminent 
English Engravers, under the superintendence of Mr. CuaRies Heatu. 


LeTTrer From M. EvcEneg Svs. 2 P on 
of my extreme gratification on seeing the 
admirable designs with which you have illustrated your excellent English translation 
of * The Mysteries of Paris ;’ and I be to accept my most sincere thauks for 
the care w you have bestowed in publishing that work, 

“ I have also greatly admired the Illustrations to the ‘ Wandering Jew,’ which you 
have been so kind as to send to me; and J feel perfectly convinced that wor 
_ae to your care and ability—will be in every respect equal to the former pub- 


* Allow me a to offer you the expression of satisfaction and respect, and to 
scribe myself,—Yours, fie. &e. kee - 
“ Charles Heath, Esq.” 


“ Stn-—I am most anxious to assure 


“ Evoexe Suz. 





THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, VOLUME THE FIRST, 
Containing 450 full octavo pages of letter-press, price 8s. 6d. in cloth ; or neatly bound 
in morocco gilt, 14s. 


SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND; 
Their Scenery and their People, Incidents of Travel, &c., popularly described. 
By Water Keatine Keuvy. 
‘With 180 Woodcut Illustrations. 
“ The object of the ‘ Library of Travel’ seems to be, to preserveall the really valuable 
rtion of - Tours and Sketches constantly issuing from the The execution 
I truly edmirable. It reads like an original work instead of a compilation, bein 
written with spirit, eloquence, and an eye for picturesque \ 
social, physical, political, and phical features of the East are well out, 
and the reader is at home the Turk, the Arab, the Jew, the Druse, and the 
Maronite.”—Westminster Review. 





TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
In Imperial Octavo, 


THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS, 
P ‘ 
BY THE snier. MRS. NORTON. 
With an Illustration by Danret Macuise, B.A. 


THE PRINCIPLES 
AND THE PRACTICE OF ART. 


BY J. D. HARDING, 
Author of “ Elementary Art.” 

“ Art” was published, the Author promised that 
be folowes by another volume, which should carry out and a view of Art, 
founded on the closest observation and study of Nature. 
however, occurred to prevent him from executing his y 

In this, as in his former volume, the great object of the Author is 
a 2 bon AP erated ¥. cannot be 
nt oe rt to Nature's laws; and these will be here 


operation, as 
nee save comsprenenetre, bet eva ne tee rev 











LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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February Ist, in two vols. post 8vo., price 21s., 
OOK TO THE END; or, THE BENNETS 
ABROAD. By the Author of “ The Women of 


Fisher, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, Angel-street, 
Newgate-street, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 


se FIRST BOOK OF SPENSER’S 

FAERY QUEENE. Being a Series of Thirty 

spirited Illustrations in Outline, and Tinted. Oblong 

folio, By W. H. Woops, Esq. Price One Guinea. 
William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


EALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS on 
ARCHITECTURE, Part VI., is published, price 


7s. 6d., eer | i 

1. Ancient Architecture and Antiquities of the County 
of Essex, by the Rev. Alfred Suckling. 

2. Stai Glass from Winchester, by O. B. Carter, 
Architect. 

3. Ancient Cross in the possession of the De la Zouch 
Family. 

4. Ga English Architecture and Design for a Protestant 
Cathedral, by George Wightwick, Architect. 

5. On Symbolic Colours, from the French of M. Portal, 
trans by W. Inman, Architect,—in all; 34 fine En- 
gravings, 20 of which are highly coloured. 


Also, The Supplement, completing Vol. III., 
price 7s. 6d., containing -— 

6. The Temple Church, described and illustrated by 
Mr. R. H, Essex. 
highly coloured. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


Now publishing, by Subseription, 


Ss VIEWS taken in the Village and Parish 
Church of WIN WICK, in the county of Lancaster, 

by 8. Roruweut, Professor of Drawing, 1, St. Philip’s- 
place, Salford, Manchester; and Lithographed by Day 
and Hacus, London, containing— 

No. lL. East View of the Parish Church. 

No. Tl, South View of Ditto. 

No. If. Interior of Chancel, Sedilia, &c. 

No. IV. Winwitk Rectory. 

Ne. V. Winwick Green Cottage. 

No. VI. Winwick Free Grammar School. 

Price to Subseribers, 
Plain conte 0 0: ¢ Jenks te Bat, 
Coloured and mounted . .... 2,0 Ditto. 
Specimens may be seen at Messrs. Aeketmann and Co., 

London; Mr. enson, © i ; Mr. Parker, Ox- 
ford ; Messrs. Grundy and Co., Messrs. Simms and 
Dinham, Manchester; Mr. G: Liverpeol; Mr. J. 
Heaton, Bolton; Mr. J. Haddock, Warrington; and Mr. 
Carr, Preston. 








LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Right Hon, Lord Stanley; Sir Thomas Potter, 
Knight, Manchester; Le Gendre N. Starkie, Eeq., Hunt- 
royde; T. B. Crosse, ., Shaw-hill, Chorley; 5. Tay- 
lor, Eeq:, Kecleston Hall, Prescot; E. Hornby, Esq., 
Dalton Hall, near Burton; the Rev. J. J. Hornby, Rec- 


tory, Winwick ; Miss Hornbys, Winwick Cottage, 2 | 
Peter | 
Legh, M.A., Newton, Winwick; the Rev. R. M. Master, | leaves, £1 Is. 


M.A., Royle, Burnley; the Rev. T. L. Claughton, M.A., | 


copies; the Rev. J. Slade, M.A., Bolten; the Rev. 


Kidderminster; the Rev. E. Sibson, Ashton, Winwick ; 
the Rev. H. H. Sherlock, Downall-green, Winwick ; J. 
| Moore, Esq., Liverpool, 2 copies; J. Laird, 
Esq., Birkenhead; John Grant, Esq., Nuttal Hall, Bury, 
2 copies ; J. Hardeastle, Esq., Firwood, Bolton-le- Moors ; 
d. holfield, Esq., Moorfield, Bolton-le-Moors; H. 
Bridson, Exq., Bolton-le-Moors; John Hick, Esq., Bol- 
ton-le-Moors; J. Ainsworth, Esq., Bolten-le-Moors; B. 
Martin, ., Bolton-le-Moors a Stones, Esq., Bolton- 
le-Moors ; J. M. Astbury, Esq., Stand Lodge, Manches- 
ter; R.A. Rawstorne, Esq., Brazennose College, Ox- 
ford; E. Alison, Esq., Park Hall, Chorley ; T. H. R. 
Shand, - Esq., eS Allerton, Liverpool ; » J, 
Fletcher, Esq., St. Michael’s-mount, Liverpool; J. P. 
Higginson, Esq., Live 1; J. North, Esq., Liverpool ; 
d. Jeckwith, teq verpool; G. C. Nicholls, nsq., 
Liverpool; BR. W , Eaq., Manchester; J. H. Norris, 
Eeq:, Manchester ; 


. 8. Norris,’ Esq., Warrington ; 
George Sanderson, Esq., Warrington; J. Chantrell, Esq., 
Leeds; J. Barrow, .. Newton, Winwick; J. Green, 
Esq., M.D., Newton, Winwick; J. Cawley, Esq., Win- 
~>¥ R. B. Cooke, Esq., Manchester; Peter Allen, Eeq.. 
Newton, Winwick ; Jas. Davidson, Esq., Glasgow; W. 
Beamont, Esq., Warrington ; J. C. Thierens, Esq., Tiver- 
ton, Devon, Ke. &e. 





OYAL COMMISSION on the FINE 
ARTS.—DECORATIONS for ROOMS, in the 
Patent Kalsomine Tempers, as described in the last Re- 
Se of the Commissioners, are PAINTED on PAPER, 
the convenience of sending into the ——— w. 
B. SIMPSON, House Painter and Decorator, , West 
a eee uare, who eae — right 
under Patent. beau Designs, 
— te ev ttuatfom and tase, washable = on 
water, ~~ 4 brilliancy urability to 
most other kinds of painting, are constantly on view at 
the above address. 





ll fine Engravings, 6 of which are | 


| COMPOSITION, 20 Plates, 4to., cloth, £1 








NATTALI’S 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR isis, 


CONTAINING 


SIXTY THOUSAND VOLUMES, 
May be had Gratis, by applying, Pax-paip. 





SPLENDID COLLECTION OF BOOKS OF PRINTS, AT REDUCED PRICES. 


ACKERMANN’S “ FORGET-ME-NOT,” from the 
commencement to 1844 inclusive. 

*,* The Volumes of this popular and elegant literary 
Annual may be had in every variety of bindings—silk, 
with gilt And morocco, plain and elegant; velvet, 
embossed, and French calf, splendid style, at very re- 
duced prices; the Stock now being the entire property 
of M. A. Nattali. 

ACKERMANN’S HISTORIES of the UNIVERSI- 
TIES of OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, and MI- 
CROCOSM, or the PUBLIC BUILDINGS in LON- 
DON. 450 Plates, coloured, including all the Portraits 
of the Founders. 10 vols. large 4to., elegantly half- 
bound morocco, gilt tops, £16 16s.; published at £70. 

*,* Each Work may be purchased separately. 

Mrs. 8. C. HALL’S SKETCHES of TRISH CHA- 
RACTER. 5Plates by Maclise, and 59 Woodcuts, im- 
perial 8vo., elegantly bound, cloth gilt, reduced to 14s. ; 
published at £1 5s.; half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, 18s. 

FIELDING’S ART of ENGRAVING. 10 Plates 
and 8 Woodcuts. &vo., cloth gilt, 9s.; published at 12s. 

COOPER’S GROUPS of CATTLE, drawn from Na- 
ture. 26 Plates, folio, half-bound morocco elegant, gilt 
leaves, £2 l6s.; published at £4 4s. 

PROUT’S SKETCHES at HOME and ABROAD, 
with Hints on Landscape Painting. 48 Plates, on India 
a oe folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, £2; pub- 
ished at £4 10s. 

PROUT’S HINTS on LIGHT, SHADOW, and 

5s. ; pub- 
blished at £2 2s. 

NASH’S CHARACTERISTICS of BRITISH PA- 
LACES in the Olden Time. 13 Plates, coloured, 4to., 
cloth elegant, gilt leaves, £1 1s.; published at £2 12s. 6d. 

SEYMOUR’S HUMOROUS SKETCHES. New Se- 
ries. 92 Plates on Steel, with Descriptions by R. B. 
a royal 8vo., cloth elegant, gilt top, £1; coloured, 

s. 

ROWLANDSON’S SERIES of HUMOROUSLY IL- 
LUSTRATED WORKS. Upwards of 280 Plates, co- 
loured, viz. :— 

Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours, 3 | Tom Raw. 

vols. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Dance of Death, 2 vols. Naples. 

Dance of Life. Sentimental Travels in 
aw Que Genus. France. 

vols., royal 8vo., cloth elegant, gilt tops, £4 4s. ; pub- 
lished at £12 12s. elie i Sy Cok aes 

*.* The works are 
* Dance of Death.” 

GEMS of BRITISH ART. 11 beautiful Plates, by 
Stuart Newton, R.A., with Descriptions by Henry Mur- 
ray, imperial 4to., cloth elegant, gilt leaves, reduced to 
18s.; published at £1 lls. 6d.; morocco elegant, gilt 


_CONEY’S BEAUTIES of CONTINENTAL AR- 
CHITECTURE. 28 Plates and 56 Vignettes, imperial 
4to., half-bound, morocco elegant, gilt leaves, reduced to 


sold separately, except the 


| £1 16s.; published at £4 4s. 


FOSBROKE’S ENCYCLOPADIA of ANTIQUI- 
TIES, a new and enlarged edition. 145 Plates and Cuts. 
Two large vols. royal 8vo. (1100 pages), cloth lettered, 
published at £2 12s. 6d.; reduced to £1 15s, 

FOSBROKE’S BRITISH MONACHISM; or, the 
Manners and Customs of the Monks and Nuns of Eng- 
land. 15 Plates and Cuts, new edition, enlarged, royal 
Svo., cloth lettered, published at £1 1s.; reduced to I6s. 

COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of 
NORMANDY. 100 Plates. 2 vols. in 1, folio, half- 
bound morocco, £6 6s.; published at £12 12s. India 
Paper, £10 10s. ; published at £21. 

NICHOLS’S AUTOGRAPHS of ROYAL, NOBLE, 





LEARNED, and REMARKABLE PERSO 
ow eeorsgga Be 600 Au ine s 
tin paper, ro folio, cloth lettered, p 
£4 Ms. reduced to £1 6s" — - 

; of PICTURES, 73 Plates, from 
Masters of the English and Foreign Schools, bs ym 
sioth eile nb y ag Cunni - 2 vols. 8vo 
c » and to es gil t, red’ * pubs 
ished at yy p edg uced to £1 Gs,; pub- 

TON’S CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND. 30 
Plates, 5 vols. 4to., half morocco el t, Be. « 
published at £30. ne, ear 

ON’S ARCHITECTURAL AN 
of GREAT BRITAIN. 360 Plates, 5 mel ge = 
morocco elegant, for £15 15s.; published at £31 10, 

BRITTON’S ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL AR. 
CHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN. 80 Plates 
ye wry morocco, uncut, for £3 3s.; published 

LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
Upwards of 1000 cuts, 43 vols. 12mo., bound, cloth let- 
tered, for £5 15s. 6d.; published at £9 13s. 6d, 

“ This is a cheap and elegant library of instruction 
and amusement.” 

PUGIN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 114 Plates, 2 vols. 4to., half-bound morocco 
for £4 4s.; published at £6 6s. . 

PUGIN’S ARCHITECTURE of NORMANDY. 

, 4to., half morocco, 3 3. bi 


PUGIN’S ORNAMENTS of the FIFTEENTH and 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES, viz.:— Ancient Timber 
Houses ; Gothic Furniture; Gold and Silver Ornaments; 
Iron and Brass Work. 102 Plates, 4to., half-bound mo- 
rocco elegant, with gilt edges, reduced to £2 12s, 6duy 
published at £4 I4s. 6d. : 

*,® Each work is sold separately, at the reduced price 
of 12s. in cloth. 

LIVERSEEGE’S WORKS, in 37 Plates, in Mean- 
tinte, by Cousens, &c., folio, half-bound morosee.ele- 
gant, gilt leaves, for £2 1 ; published at £6 €s.». 

* As an artist he was e in Sy character.” 

FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS DANTE. ul 
Plates, oblong 4to., half-bound morocco, for £2 2s.; pub- 
lished at £4 4s. ry, is 

FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL-STUDIES, for 
Use of Artists, 18 Plates, by Landseer, folio, cloth, £1 4s, 

DON QUIXOTE. Smirke’s beautifully Illustrated 
Edition, with 74 Plates, by Smirke, proofs, 4 vols, royal 
8vo., large paper, in boards, for £2 2s.; published at 
£15 15s _; or half-bound morocco uncut, £2 12s. 6d. 

HEBER’S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE, Por- 
trait, &c. 2 vols. 4to, cloth lettered, for only 13s. ; published 
at £3 13s. 6d. j r 

Biake.—BLAIR’S GRAVE; a Poem. § 
illustrated with 12 Plates by Blake, and Portrait. 4to,, 
cloth, reduced to £1 1s., published at £2 12s. 6d.; large 
a roofs, £2 2s., published at £5 5s. 

ESTALL'S MANSIONS of ENGLAND. 146 Plates, 
coloured, of the Country Seats of the Royal Family, 
Nobility, and Gentry o eT 2 vols. royal 8vo., 
half-bound morocco, gilt tops, £2 2s., published at £4 10s. 

ACKERMANN’S ORNAMENTS for the Use of 
Sculptors, Carvers, Modellers, Chasers, &c., 120 Plates 
4to., half-bound morocco, £1 16s. ; published at £5. 

WINDSOR PARK. The Royal Lodges in W 
Great Park. By L. Haghe. 16 Plates. Folio, half-boun 
£1 4s. ; published at £1 11s. 6d. ; 

The same, coloured and mounted as Drawings, £2 5s.; 
published at £3 3s. 

MILES’S ROYAL NAVAL SERVICE of ENGLAND. 
8 coloured Plates and Cuts. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. ; published 
at 18s. 





PICTORIAL TOURS AND SCENERIES, 
With Coloured Plates, Imperial Quarto, in the best Red Morocco, Cloth elegant, Gilt Edges. 


WESTALL and OWEN’S TOUR of the TI a 
24 Plates, coloured, £1 85.; published at £1 te Yans 
paper, £1 16s.; published at £6 6s. 

FIELDING’S TOUR of the ENGLISH LAKES. 
Plates, demy 4to., £1 5s.; published at £3 15s. " 

PUGIN and GENDALL’S TOUR of the SEINE 
24 Plates, £1 8s.; published at £4 4s. Large paper. 
£1 16s.; published at £6 6s. . 

GERNING’S TOUR of the RHINE. 24 Plates 
£1 8s.; published at £4 4s. I ¢ ; pub- 
lished at £5 6s. ee ee 

VIDAL’S PICTORIAL TOUR in BUENOS AYRES 
and MONTE VIDEO. 24 Plates, £1 1s.; published at 
£4 4s. Large paper, £1 8s.; published at & 6s. 

FORREST’S TOUR of the GANGES and JUMNA, in 


Large | 





| 


M. A. NATTALI, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


INDIA. 24 Plates, £1 8s.; published at £4 4s. Large 
paper, £1 16s.; published at £6 6s. 

ICTORIAL TOUR from GENEVA to MILAN, by 
way of the SIMPLON, 36.Plates, coloured. Royal 8vo., 
cloth el t, 12s.; published at £2 2s. in 

PICTORIAL TOUR THROUGH OBERLAND, 
SWITZERLAND. 17 Plates, coloured. Royal 8vo., 
cloth, ims blished at £2 2s. 

PICTORIAL HI A. ’ 
oP APWORTH A EsIG 8 AS. PaymAL a Teal 

J ‘ for 

. - 27 Plates, . 8vo., cloth ele- 

blished at £1 Is. 


pane. es 
t, 15s. 5 y 
PP APWO TH’S HINTS on ORNAMENTAL - 
DENING. 28 Plates, 6vo., cloth 

gant, 15s.; published at £1 Ils. 6d. 











